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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Harpinc, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Root 
have been making speeches in favour of joining the World 
Court of the League of Nations; and their utterances 
have been enthusiastically acclaimed by proponents of 
the League in the ranks of what Mr. Wilson left of the 
Democratic party. A similar acclaim has come from 
Geneva, where the politicians of the League exhibit the 
liveliest satisfaction over Mr. Harding’s endorsement of 
what they call “the first child of the League.” Accord- 
ing to the news-dispatches, they are even discussing plans 
to have the Court take over most of the functions of the 
League, or, to quote the correspondent of the New York 
Times, to make the Court “the predominant machine of 
international co-operation, dimming the League itself.” In 
the face of all this joyous outcry, the Republican Senators 
and Congressmen alone have indulged themselves in no 
Perhaps they are pondering in dismal 
silence the shrewd words of Mr. Will Rogers, that Mr. 
Harding is the best president the Democrats have had in 
many a long year. 


Mr. Harnpine laid great stress on the fact that the Re- 
publican platforms of 1912 and 1916 contained planks 
setting forth the faith of the party in a world-court. The 
platform of 1920, on which Mr. Harding was elected, 
expressed no such aspiration, possibly because Mr. George 
Harvey, being more familiar with the brewing of plat- 
forms of the Democratic brand, inadvertently omitted it. 
The plank of 1912 asserted that the Republican party 
favoured “the reference of all controversies between na- 
tions to an International Court of Justice.” Mr. Borah 
apparently still stands solidly on that platform, but Mr. 


‘Harding, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover seem willing to 


a 


\ 


stand pat on a tribunal’ which has no more power to 
adjudicate “all controversies between nations” than their 
respective grandmothers. Perhaps the officers of the Ad- 
ministration are inspired with the naive belief that if only 
they tout the present court with vociferous persistence it 
‘will really amount to something, or seem to amount to 
something. Both Mr. Harding‘and Mr. Hughes have 
intimated that in time, in some mysterious fashion, the 


_ tribunal may acquire an authority denied it at birth by 


e old men of Versailles. Indeed, their utterances revive 
emories of the dramatic production of “Peter Pan,” in 


which little Wendy appealed to the audience to show a 
belief in fairies. 


AT any rate no one can say that Mr. Harding shows 
any inconsistency in expressing faith in the potency of 
a court. In fact the faith of the Administration seems 
incurable. Last summer the Administration appealed to 
a court to end the railway-strike, with the result that a 
large percentage of the country’s railway-mileage is still 
suffering from strike-conditions. Recently the Administra- 
tion announced that it had sought a court-injunction to 
end the artificially-created prices which were making sugar 
a luxury in the homes of the poor; and sugar promptly 
soared to prices hitherto undreamed of. Yet the Admin- 
istration’s faith in courts appears to be placed with some 
discrimination. Several South American countries have 
proposed to the Juridical Committee of the Pan-American 
conference the establishment of a court with compulsory 
jurisdiction, for the settlement of international disputes in 
this hemisphere. The proposed court would have that 
authority of which the League tribunal is deprived. Yet 
it appears that the delegates of the United States Govern- 


ment at the conference hastily blocked a discussion of the 


proposal, and let it be known that the Great White Father 
at Washington would not welcome such a court. The little 
peoples of the Caribbean who have been reduced to vas- 
salage under American bankers during the Administrations 
of Mr. Harding and Mr. Wilson, will not be at a loss to 
understand the reason for this seeming inconsistency. 


ADMIRAL Sims has been on the rampage again, and the 
world is somewhat wiser as a result. In an interview 
with a representative of the New York Tribune, the 
Admiral says in substance that the Germans lost the war 
because of their humanity, while the Americans refrained 
from adopting German tactics on the sea only because 
America was not in Germany’s position. “The press- 
accounts of the ‘terrible atrocities’ were nothing but 


_ propaganda,” in the opinion of Admiral Sims. The Amer- 


ican public was indoctrinated with the idea that Ger- 
man submarines frequently fired upon the lifeboats in 
which the occupants of torpedoed ships were making 
their escape; but the Admiral knows of only one such 
case. “Generally,” he says, “the submarine commanders 
acted in a humane manner, and in some instances gave the 
boats of torpedoed vessels food and water and a tow 
toward land, and sent out wireless signals giving their 
positions.” Again he says, “They [the Germans] did not 
go as far as they could have gone, and it is perfectly 
patent to me that if they had slaughtered the crews of 
merchant ships—they could not imprison them—they 
could have won the war.” 


Tu1s will singe the propagandists; but it is not quite as 
hot as this good Viking’s characterization of American 
goody-goodness. “We went into the war because we were 
scared to stay out”—so the Admiral believes. “If the 
situation had been reversed, if we had been in Germany’s 
place and if we had believed that losing would have 
meant .the domination of our country by Germany—be 
sure to make that point—we, too, would have sunk ships 
without warning,’ The Admiral does not hazard an opin- 
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ion whether the Americans would have stopped short of 
the shelling of lifeboats, and thus sacrificed the victory, 
as he says the Germans did; but at any rate his author- 
itative testimony of what actually happened (he was in 
command of the American naval forces operating in 
European waters during the war), and his opinion about 
what might have happened, will be disconcerting to the 
good people who are still trying to moralize the issues 
and methods of the great international free-for-all. 


Tue Lusx Laws, which imposed an inquisitorial system 
of a peculiarly demoralizing type upon the schools and 
teachers of New York State, have been repealed by the 
State Legislature by a narrow margin of votes. The 
abolition of these witch-hunting measures was largely 
due to the courageous fight waged by the Teachers’ Un- 
ion of New York City, members of which earned no 
little denunciation from the press and the patrioteers by 
upholding the dignity of their profession against the 
political meddlers. Probably it will be some time before 
the public schools recover from the effects of these stat- 
utes, which put a premium on intrigue, spying and tale- 
bearing, and consequently impelled many of the best 
teachers to resign in order to preserve their self-respect. 
It is noteworthy that in the end the loudest adherents of 
the Luskian gag-laws had virtually nothing to say in their 
defence, and even the editorial requiem in the New York 
Times was altogether tearless. 


Ir seems odd that those patriotic ritualists who are in 
such a constant state of solicitude about loyalty and rever- 
ence for American ideals and institutions, display no con- 
cern whatever over practices that tend to bring the name 
of the country into disrepute. Surely nothing more hu- 
miliating to our sense of national honour could be imag- 
ined than the recent revelations concerning the brutalities 
perpetrated under the system of convict-peonage in Flor- 
ida; yet our professional patriots have not been heard to 
lift up their voices against these outrageous practices. 
Under the Florida system, county sheriffs, acting as off- 
cial procurers, are paid twenty dollars a head for every 
citizen they can gather in under some pretext or other 
and deliver to the private lumber-companies by grace of 
an amiably corrupt court. The convict slaves are driven 
to their toil with the lash, and occasionally one is beaten 
to death. The brand of patriotism which is not moved 
to take action against vested barbarism of this character 
must be a tawdry sort of sham. 


WE sometimes wonder why those who expend such an 
uncommon lot of energy in the lip-serivce of patriotism 
are not moved to devote more attention to the frequent 
references of thoughtful European critics to the decay 
of liberty in this country. Militant patriots, we should 
suppose, would burn with the desire to discover whether 
such strictures are just; and, if they are just, would cam- 
paign lustily to remove the causes of this lapse from our 
national ideals. Yet as far as we have observed, no 
patriotic society has betrayed any distress over the recent 
declaration of Mr. Georg Brandes that “nowhere is civil 
liberty less in evidence than in the United States,” or 
over somewhat similar observations made from time to 
time by liberty-loving European visitors who have been 
mystified and pained by certain aspects of the American 
scene. In a recent article discussing the rigid conformity 
exacted from faculties and students in American univer- 
sities, the London Nation asserts that if English institu- 
tions of the higher learning were conducted on a similar 
plan, many of the most distinguished faculty members 
would be deprived of their positions and silenced. “Criti- 
cism of the British Constitution would be heresy,” con- 
tinues the Nation, “and membership in the Labour party 


would be equivalent to a request for expulsion. . . . Chairs 
would be established to explain the horrors of socialism 
and the economic splendour of a protective tariff.” 


WELL, well, the newspaper brethren are certainly a noble 
lot, and we wish to extend to them individually and col- 
lectively our humble salutations. Representatives of all 
the important daily papers in the country have been hold- 
ing a convocation at Washington and have adopted for 
themselves seven great Canons of Journalism, which com- 
prise the splendidest, upliftingest pronouncement we have 
read since Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points; and we trust 
the editorial Seven will be no less effective than the 
Wilsonian Fourteen. Under these Canons newspaper- 
policy and production is to be guided wholly by public 
interest, and never, never swayed in the least by any 
selfish motive. The editors are to work altogether in a 
spirit of sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality, fair 
play and decency. Unofficial charges or defamations are 
barred from the news, and so are details of crime and 
vice not “demonstrably for the general good.” To the 
layman it may seem odd that the Seven Canons make no 
reference to the desirability of intelligence in setting forth 
and interpreting the news; but perhaps this is a minor 
matter, and we have no wish to be captious about details. 


WE gather from the Canons that the American breakfast 
table will no longer be enlivened with the printed juxtapo- 
sition of millionaires and Broadway butterflies; no more 
will the anonymous purveyor of mendacities in the State 
Department gain a ready circulation for whispers against 
the integrity of some weaker Government that shows a dis- 
position to resist the encroachments of American imperial- 
ism; never again will the Fee-fo-fums of the Department 
of Justice usurp the front page with the yarn of their 
latest feat in saving the Government from violent over- 
throw, by the arrest of John Doesky and Richard Roe- 
vitch, caught plotting together on Pike’s Peak. It is 
indeed an inspiring thing to find the brethren of the press 
protesting so sonorously—though not, of course, protest- 
ing too much—their exalted idealism, and their freedom 
from any sordid; mundane influence, even that of the 
business-office. In the interests of posterity we trust that 
fair copies of the Seven Canons will be deposited in the 
chest which Dr. Cook is said to have cached at the North 
Pole, in the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, and, along with 
other odds and ends of rhetorical elevation, in Mr. Wil- 
son’s famous tin trunk. 


An American Catholic publication which has vigorously 
opposed intolerance and violence as manifested in the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, faces about by printing a peculiarly violent 
suggestion from Cardinal Mercier of Belgium. The 
Cardinal’s idea is that an international army should be 
recruited under the League of Nations to invade Russia, 
presumably for the restoration of the good old days, as 
far as that may be compatible with the division of the 
natural resources of Russia among the privilegees repre- 
sented by the invaders. In making his suggestion, the 
Cardinal sets forth that the Communists have killed from 
two to three times the number of persons slain in the 
world-war, an estimate drawn from a truly heroic 
imagination. The Cardinal urges this proposed Russian 
adventure for the purpose of safeguarding civilization. 
During the war he earned distinction by his defiance of 
the German invaders of his country. One would think 
that instead of urging fresh aggressions of a similar 
character, he would in the present circumstances prefer 
to do his bit towards saving civilization by throwing his 
influence against the occupation of the Ruhr, where his 
Government and that of France are repeating in peace 
what the Germans did in Belgium in war-time. 
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Ir is not always easy to make out just what the Fascisti 
are after, but at any rate it seems certain that they are 
disposed to build up and concentrate the power of the 
State. Hence it was perhaps inevitable that they should 
come, as they now have done, to a break with the Popular 
or Catholic party. Catholics in this country, as well as 
in Europe, are naturally opposed to the expansion of a 
governmental organism which they do not control, and in 
this hostility to Statism they have our heartiest support. 
We know next to nothing about the programme of the 
Populists of Italy, and in this country we miss a definite 
statement from the Catholics setting forth what they 
want in place of private monopoly and political tyranny. 
We should like to see them come out for free land and 
voluntary association, but we can not make out just how 
they would square this programme with their theory of 
authoritarianism in the field of religion. In any case, 
it would be a fine thing if American Catholics would give 
a constructive turn to their growing anti-Statism. 


AFTER a long and discreet silence, Admiral von Tirpitz 
has come into print again, with a stormy article which 
the Living Age of Boston reprints from the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. With his eye on the rift between 
the French and British Governments, the Admiral urges 
a reconciliation with England, however distasteful this 
rapprochement may be to his compatriots. For France, 
on the other hand, von Tirpitz has nothing but hatred. 
“The self-assertion of every individual man, still more 
of a nation, is a duty,” he says, “and since we need hatred 
for our self-assertion, we will instil it into the heart of 
every German, and we will let it flame up in fire on 
every mountain-top in our Fatherland.” The effect of 
the French attack in the Ruhr valley is, obviously, to 
popularize this sort of ranting doctrine in Germany, and to 
provide the German patrioteers with all the materials for 
the eventual kindling of another war of revenge. 


A sHoRT time ago, in reviewing events in Egypt in con- 
nexion with the first anniversary of Egyptian “independ- 
ence,” we suggested that the bestowing of full sovereignty 
upon the Egyptians might well become an annual event, 
like Mr. Ringling’s circus. Apparently our casual prophecy 
is to be fulfilled. The iron-clad censorship over news from 
Cairo has been lifted to permit the release of dispatches 
conveying the news that Egypt has adopted a new consti- 
tution which declares the country to be “a sovereign State, 
free and independent.” The sovereign State, however, is 
still under British martial law, and we note that several 
citizens who are accused of acts or utterances disloyal 


to the British overlords are being tried for their lives and 


liberties by British officers sitting as judges, under the 
direction of General Allenby, the British High Commis- 
sioner. Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the most popular 
political party in Egypt, has been released from the lonely 


_ island where he was held under a British military guard, 


but he is still an exile. In short, this year’s “independence” 
differs in no respect from the 1922 model. 


Wirs the coming of the restless vernal season in New 
York, the groundlings have been turned from thoughts 
of bread by the wonders of Mr. Ringling’s circus and the 
propulsive efficiency of Mr. Babe Ruth. London, too, has 
enjoyed its spectacular diversion, and a million members 
of the proletariat gaped happily at the pageantry, while 
(to paraphrase a fulsome head-line in an American news- 
paper) “Duke of York Wedded Simple Scots Maid.” 


Royalty apparently has its soothing uses, even in these 


degenerate days. We deduce this from an account of the 


great popular enthusiasm over the nuptials of young Mr. 
- Wettin and his bride, written by Lady Bonham-Carter 


in that unterrified organ of pure democracy, the New 
York World, “What was this,” asked the titled reporter, 
“but the tale of their own [the crowd’s] romance re-en- 
acted on a golden stage? It is against this incalculable 
element of human nature that the drab logic of socialism 
seems to dash itself in vain.” Quite so. Quite so. 


In the May issue of Current History Mr. H. L. Scaife, 
counsel for the Women’s Clean Government Organization, 
writes dispassionately on “Why Bootlegging Flourishes.” 
Mr. Scaife points out that the bootlegging-business bene- 
fits because the enforcement of the prohibition-laws is 
divided between the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice; because of flagrant corruption among the 
guardians of the law; and because the professional prohi- 
bitionists constantly proclaim fallaciously that the illicit 
traffic has been wiped out by the forces of law and order. 
Mr. Scaife seems eminently reasonable and fair-minded. 
He believes that the prohibition-laws are violated to a 
scandalous extent, and he is desirous of seeing a dryer 
and a better country. It seems curious, however, that he 
neglected to mention the most important reason why boot- 
legging flourishes. This, as every bootlegger knows, is the 
insistence of a considerable proportion of the American 
population on getting a drink onct in a while occasionally. 


WE have before us a recent issue of a periodical called 
the Light, which describes itself as the official organ of 
the World’s Purity Federation, and bears as its motto 
the words “for the sake of those you love help to make 
the world safe for morality.” The cover is adorned with 
a cut of the unrelenting features of Mr. John S. Sumner. 
In an editorial note on the Ku-Klux-Klan the editor re- 
marks: “We have read their aims and principles, and 
considering the need of some such thing at times we can 
conscientiously endorse them.” This leaves one a bit un- 
certain whether morality is to be considered an exclusive 
prerogative of “Protestants of the Nordic type,’ or 
whether the editor expects Nordics of the right sort to 
wrap their heads in pillow cases and sally forth to impose 
morality on Negroes, Jews and Catholics by means of 
tarring and feathering, burnings at the stake and other 
gentle persuasions, 
By the time this 


issue goes to press, a company of 


‘coloured players will have opened a season of repertoire 


at the Frazee Theatre, in New York. This company was 
established by coloured and white Chicagoans, to give 
what is generally called serious drama, on the simple 
theory that actors are actors whether their skins be black 
or white. By inference, the enterprise is perhaps calcu- 
lated to prove that the capacity of Negro actors is not 
limited to musical comedy, in which field “Shuffle Along” 
and “Liza” have been so conspicuously successful. Five 
weeks in plays by Shakespeare, Moliére and others proved 
to discriminating audiences in their home town that the 
venture was sound and worthy of respect; and a fortnight 
in Washington added further encouragement. The players 
ask no more than to be judged by the quality of their 
acting. It is to be hoped that their performances will be 
measured by this impersonal standard. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 

It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either in 
substance or style. They. are printed because in the editors’ judgment, 
they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
THE YOUNG VISITER. 


Lorp Rosert CEcIv’s visit is ended, and we are forced 
to admit that he was decidedly disappointing. Perhaps 
we had been led to expect too much of him, for his 
advance publicity was grossly overdone. He was de- 
picted, indeed, as a modern Lincoln, and his features 
were likened to those of the rail-splitter President. 
Alas, Lord Robert had not been many hours among 
us before it became clear that his splitting activities 
were confined to something infinitely smaller than rails. 
Discriminating persons who went to his meetings to 
pray, remained, if not to scoff, at least to doubt, as the 
distinguished protagonist of the League of Nations 
spun out his pious generalities. In America the ex- 
change value of pious generalities is considerably 
below that of the German mark. Our citizens have 
had a surfeit of such offerings from our domestic 
purveyors. They have had Mr. Wilson, and they have 
Mr. Hughes. Moreover, while the average American 
may not know much about the intricacies of inter- 
national politics, he can make from bitter experience 
a shrewd appraisal of the cost of European entangle- 
ments. ‘Stocks from stock exchanges maybe I don’t 
know it, Mawruss,” remarked Abe Potash, “but stocks 
from silk foulards I do know it, Mawruss, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

It would appear that Lord Robert made a too 
elaborate visit. He got off to a flying start, and as 
long as he could keep within the bounds of his own 
manuscript his message impressed the groundlings. 
Unfortunately, after a time embarrassing questions 
began to spring up. For instance, during the early 
days of his visit, Lord Robert made a palpable hit by 
representing the League as a mighty factor in stamping 
out the opium plague. The League, he declared, had 
struck “vigorous blows” (of a character which he did 
not specify) at the opium traffic. After a time Con- 
gressman Porter of Pennsylvania who, as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the House, has 
had occasion to observe the practices of the League, 
took the trouble to point out that in the matter of 
suppressing the use of opium as a drug the League 
had done nothing whatever. It had, it is true, appointed 
an advisory committee in this matter, and at the in- 
stance of its Chinese member this committee had 
adopted a resolution recommending that the production 
of opium be restricted to “medical and scientific pur- 
poses.” When this resolution came before the Assembly 
of the League, the delegate from India, selected by 
Lord Robert’s Government, asserted that the people 
of his country were compelled to take small doses of 
opium as a preventive of disease, and at his suggestion 
the clause “medical and scientific purposes” was 
changed to “legitimate purposes’”—which may mean 
something to Lord Robert. Presumably the natives 
are threatened with disease to an appalling extent, for 
they consume over 500 tons of the drug annually, and 
this is doubtless good for their morale as well as for 
the British revenues. “In the face of this official 
action of the League,” concluded Congressman Porter 
in the course of his pertinent letter to Lord Robert, 
“may I most respectfully state that ... instead of 
striking ‘vigorous blows’ at the evil, the League legiti- 
mized and thereby encouraged it.” Lord Robert re- 
plied promptly that the League, in his opinion, had 


’ 


done nothing to weaken the international conventions 


against opium adopted in 1912; and he added that the 
League had passed resolutions against the smuggling 
of opium. 


In dealing with other important matters relevant to 
the League, Lord Robert was equally unfortunate. 
Every European nation in the League is affected by 
M. Poincaré’s invasion of the Ruhr valley, which not 
only has paralysed the economic centre of the Contin- 
ent, but is seeding the ground for future wars. If the 
League is really the infallible agency for peace and 
construction that Lord Robert represents it to be, why 
has it done nothing about the Ruhr? When pinned 
down to this subject by a persistent reporter in Wash- 
ington, Lord Robert had nothing better to offer by way 
of explanation than the doubtful suggestion that “it 
would be entirely proper for any member nation to 
offer its friendly offices.” To-this he added: “It would 
then be for the Council or the Assembly to take up the 
matter for discussion. Whether anything would result 
would depend upon the course of the discussion.” 

Another reporter was curious about the relations 
of.the League with Russia. Lord Robert replied that 
if Russia effected a satisfactory settlement of the 
Tsarist debt and “could square her international prob- 
lems” he “would be glad to see her a member of the 
League.” We trust such qualifications will not be 
imposed upon the present membership of the League, 
for they would exclude virtually every European 
Government. Our Mr. Mellon could give Lord Robert 
a list of a score of European Governments which 
have not during the past six years given evidence 
of the slightest intention of squaring their inter- 
national problems, at least as far as their debts are 
concerned. 

In the matter of disarmament Lord Robert pointed 
out that the League had passed various splendid reso- 
lutions; but he offered no hint that these had given 
any relief to the taxpayers in a continent bristling with 
cannon to an extent unknown before the coming of 
the League. He appeared to believe that the limitation 
of naval armaments had virtually been accomplished 
at the Washington conference; but in his pacifist phi- 
losophy it is clear that the size of navies is relatively 
unimportant. “A navy can not make a sudden invasion 
of a country,” he explained. This dictum may or may 
not bring comfort to the weaker peoples south of the 
Rio Grande. It undoubtedly deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration from natives of Egypt who recall that their 
long subjection to an alien Power began with the un- 
expected bombardment of Alexandria by the navy of 
the Government which Lord Robert so loyally repre- 
sents. 

Thus in one way or another Lord Robert furnished 
not a little illumination for the American people. To- 
wards the close of his visit we noticed that newspaper- — 
editors in various places were moved to have their 
“inquiring reporters” ask passers-by what they thought 
about joining the League; and there appeared to be a 
unanimous sentiment that it was a fine institdition to 
observe from a distance. Indeed, before Lord Robert 
departed, even Mr. Harding was impelled to come out 
with an unusually emphatic declaration that the Admin- 
istration would not enter the League by any door. We 
are aware that in politics appearances are deceptive, 
and that during his visit Lord Robert has perhaps gath- 
ered from powerful anonymities certain private assur- 
ances that make Mr. Harding’s bold disavowal a 


‘matter of little concern to him; yet the President’s 


statement is a straw showing that the winds of America 
still blow strongly away’ from the League, and that if 
the American people are to be inveigled into that 
magnificent association of old-line diplomats and poli- 
ticians it will have to be through some mighty subtle 
diplomatic manceuvring. 
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ON TRIAL. 


, AccorDING to the announcement of the Department of 
State, the Mexican Government is about to be put on 
trial once more to determine its fitness to associate with 
the Government of the United States. The proceedings 
will be conducted before a mixed commission of two 
Mexicans and two Americans, which will be convened 
shortly at Mexico City to discuss the matter of diplo- 
matic recognition. The chief question at issue is the 
old one respecting the confiscation by the Mexican 
Government of properties and privileges held by Amer- 
icans, and the decision rests, as always, with the De- 
partment of State at Washington; but would it not be 
refreshing if the familiar farce could be rewritten and 
recast, so that both the Governments, Mexican and 
American, might be brought to trial before an impartial 
tribunal, not for the confiscation of properties and 
privileges, but for the exploitation of human labour? 
If the court and the case were thus humanized, the 
patriots on this side of the Rio Grande might have 
cause to complain of the findings. 

In his informing and timely article on “Land- 
Reform in Mexico” and “Mexico’s Labour Movement,” 
which appeared in recent issues of the New Republic, 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross discusses the rela- 
tions of the unrighteous and unrecognized Mexican 
Government with the agricultural peons and the indus- 
trial proletariat. According to Professor Ross, the 
reforms of Juarez and the rapacity of Porfirio Diaz 
and his followers resulted, first in the conversion of 
the old common lands of the poorer agriculturists into 
individual holdings, and then in the reassembling of 
many of these holdings into great private estates—some 
of them as large as feudal principalities. This extension 
of a baronial land-system previously well established, 
reduced great masses of the rural population to a con- 
dition of absolute dependence upon the landlords. 

In this situation, the Mexican revolution took, in 
many places, the form of a Jacquerie, and the Car- 
ranzist Government was simply responding to a whole- 
sale demand when it provided, in the agrarian law of 
1915, for the re-establishment of common holdings for 
the peons. Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 pro- 
vided that measures should be taken for the division of 
the large landed estates; and since the advent of Presi- 
dent Obregon, this work has been pushed with some 
energy. Three thousand communities—nearly half 
the villages of Mexico—have now petitioned for land, 
and five hundred and twenty of these communities have 
already been provided with commons carved out of the 
manorial domain. In this way, more than two million 
acres of land have already been distributed among the 

_peons, without direct cost to them, and with a partial 
indemnification of the landlords by the State. The 
total acreage ultimately to be converted into common 
holdings, under the present programme, will not 
amount to more than from ten to fifteen per cent of 
the area of the large estates; and yet Professor Ross 
believes that the completed operation “will take rank 
as one of the giant agrarian adjustments of history.” 

Besides providing many of the peasants with land, 
and thus relieving somewhat the pressure of landless 
labour for industrial employment, the Government has 
shown in other ways a tendency to take the part of 
the workers. In summarizing the provisions of article 


| 123 of the Constitution, Professor Ross says: 


_ The article decrees the eight-hour working-day; the seven- 


_ hour working-night; the six-hour day for working children 


AS _ twelve to sixteen; no night work for women and children; one 
day of rest in seven; a vacation on pay for child-bearing; a 


living wage; no garnishment of the living wage; enforced 
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profit-sharing; cash wages; double pay for overtime; housing 
for workingmen; accident-compensation; safe and sanitary 
work places; right to organize; right to strike or shut down; 
three months wages for unwarranted dismissal; worker’s lien; 
immunity of wages from attachment; free employment-bu- 
reaux; no contracting out of workingmen’s rights ; social insur- 
ance; co-operative building-associations. 


Again, our informant calls attention to the fact that 
during his presidential term of seven months, Sefior 
de la Huerta made forty-seven strike-settlements, all 
in favour of the strikers. It is also worth noting that 
wherever the employer refuses to accept the decision 
of the board of arbitration in an industrial dispute, the 
Government may take over and operate his plant until 
he comes to time. 

If our readers have grasped our own notion of the 
best method of dealing with the problems of land and 
labour, they must know that there is nothing in the 
Mexican programme that is exactly in accordance with 
our ideas, and very much that is positively antipathetic 
to us; and yet it is hardly possible for anyone to weigh 
the Mexican Government against the American Gov- 
ernment without seeing that the one is less concerned 
with wealth, and more concerned with welfare, than 
the other. If there were, then, any such thing as a 
moral test of fitness for recognition, and an upright 
judge with authority to apply that test, our own Gov- 
ernment might presently find itself in that outer dark- 
ness to which it has for so long condemned the 
Government of Mexico. 


THE INTEREST OF LABOUR. 


In his excellent discussion of the sources of economic 
power, on another page of this issue, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell suggests that “trade unions can give the worker 
an equal voice in production with the capitalist, if not 
a greater voice.” Theoretically, of course, this is true. 
“By combination,” as Mr. Russell remarks elsewhere 
in his article, “the workers can, theoretically, exact all 
the advantages of monopoly and extract as wages ‘all 
that the traffic will bear.’” Practically, however, there 
are two conditions which operate powerfully to main- 
tain the advantage of the capitalist over the worker. 
Capitalists are few, and therefore may easily combine 
in their own interest. Workers,jon the other hand, are 
many, and the differences of opinion among them corre- 
spondingly numerous. Their organizations are there- 
fore only too likely to be split by factional differences, 
and their attempts to improve their wages and working 
conditions to be hampered by their failure to secure 
co-operation in their own ranks. The history of the 


‘American labour-movement affords abundant proof 


that this is so. 

The second and more important condition is not 
psychological but economic. The same predatory 
economic system which forces workers to organize for 
self-protection also operates to keep their organization 
from becoming one hundred per cent effective. Under 
this system, as this paper has pointed out, the people 
are driven from the land and crowded into the indus- 
trial labour-market of the cities, where they are obliged 
to compete against one another for such work as may 
be had. The great surplus of labour which this situa- 
tion creates, and the resulting competition for positions, 
tends to keep wages at a very low level. Thus the 
industrial worker in normal times is constantly treading 
the line between bare subsistence and starvation. He 
can ameliorate this condition through protective organi- 
zation; but he can not greatly alter it, for the simple 
reason that a struggle which may simply mean a loss 
of profit to his employer may mean actual starvation 
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for him; in short, his employer can hold out longer 
than he can, and may, moreover, replace him with one 
of his many hungry competitors—for even workers’ 
solidarity can not hold out indefinitely against starva- 
tion. 

There is nothing esoteric about this fact: it is con- 
stantly in evidence; indeed it was most conspicu- 
_ ously in evidence during the “deflation of labour” 
which followed the feverish industrial activity of the 
war-period. During war-time labour is in a position 
to “exact all the advantages of monopoly,” not because 
it is organized but because it is in great demand; but, 
either through patriotism or fear, or perhaps through 
blindness to its own interest, it is content merely with 
accepting the high wages which the competition for its 
services allows it to exact. The result is that when the 
emergency is over and production returns to a normal 
basis, labour finds itself in precisely the same position 
as when the war began. It is because of this compara- 
tive impotence of the workers under a system of ex- 
propriation that we are hopeful that organized labour 
will eventually come to see that its real interest lies 
not in trying to “exact all the advantages of monopoly” 
—a game at which the odds are all against it—but in 
trying to do away with the enjoyment by anyone of 
private monopoly of the source of human subsistence. 
When it does come to see this, and to educate its 
members accordingly, it will have taken a great step 
towards real freedom; for as Mr. Russell well says, 
“Tt would be impossible for the few to retain power 
over the many if the many genuinely desired to emanci- 
pate themselves. 


THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN. 


THE peculiar romance which pervades all that has to 
do with the circus is as old as the ring itself. It is 
connected with the thrill we feel when we hear the 
fiddles strike up at some old-world country fair. The 
smell of the golden sawdust, the sight of the mere- 
tricious splendour, the sounds of the monstrous fool- 
ery, all conspire to set once more agog that deep 
desire for unrestrained jollity which each of us 
cherishes in his inmost heart. 

How tenaciously this ancient amusement clings to its 
old traditions! How curious that we, in the year of our 
Lord 1923, should be permitted to witness formal repro- 
ductions of sports which were wont to be enacted be- 
fore gaping pagan crowds in the vast amphitheatres of 
Rome! If a soldier from the legions of Vespasian 
were allowed to revisit the glimpses of the moon, he 
would feel himself at home and at ease at a circus 
as he never could at our more modern entertainments. 
When the great doors swung back and the chariots 
came thundering round the ring, amid shouts of ex- 
cited applause, it would be strange if he did not feel 
himself back once more amidst the familiar sights 
of his lifetime. The streets outside, the buildings, the 
people would, one may surmise, appear strange and 
alien enough; but with his first glimpse of the four 
horses galloping abreast, he would recognize imme- 
diately an anomalous survival of his classical age still 
lingering on amidst the more complicated manifesta- 
tions of our blatant modern existence. 

The reason why the circus retains its hold over our 
imagination may perhaps be found in the fact’ that it 
makes its appeal, year after year, generation after 
generation, to one of the most basic of human emo- 
tions—the emotion of simple wonder. The interest 
evoked in Roman times by the life and death struggle 
of a lion with a tiger, or of a puny Christian with 
either, was in its essence the same as the refined, con- 


centrated curiosity of which we are conscious to-day 
when we witness a dangerous carnivore performing . 
some nicely contrived trick at the behest of an 
audacious trainer. For if this emotion of infantile 
wonder were not fundamental in us, if we had been 
truly emancipated from its thraldom, we would surely 
find small satisfaction in witnessing spectacles of such 
humiliating animal ductility. 

Even as we are at present constituted, there must, 
to many a sensitive mind, be something extremely 
repellent in contemplating the success that has been 
achieved in compelling noble and beautiful beasts to 
perform such elaborate and futile antics. For it may 
well be conceded that the satisfaction to be derived 
from watching a tiger devote all the emergy and 
functioning power of its “fearful symmetry” to jump- 
ing through a coloured hoop, is in itself perverted and 
vulgar. How many eons of slow evolution have 
gone into the moulding of those swift and perfected 
movements—so flexible, so graceful, so controlled— 
and now, the deadly purpose of all that long, blind 
labour forgotten, we find them prostituted to this! 

Man—the angelical, diabolical, sophisticated ape— 
has proved himself so indisputably the master of the 
beasts of the field that he has the temerity to drag 
them forth from the fastnesses of their jungles, that 
they may skip before his delighted eyes in a thousand 
meaningless attitudes. Yet these wild animals of the 
forest retain even in their humiliation something of 
their ancient dignity. Their watchful eyes, their snarl- 
ing countenances clearly show that they are conscious 
of the ignominy to which they are being subjected; 
they at least are no poodle dogs to embrace their 
unhappy fate with a romping, excited impatience. The 
whip, the muzzle and the rope have subdued their 
bodies, but below the scarred hide of each of them 
there still beats a heart wild, unregenerate, unreconciled. 

But poodle dogs are not the only animals which 
seem to take naturally to the physical indignities de- 
manded of them by their exacting masters. Mark well 
the seals! For the sake of a sweatmeat or silver- 
bellied minnow these slippery, light-hearted, twi-tailed 
denizens of the northern seas apparently find nothing 
disagreeable in bartering away their very souls. For 
the most paltry reward they are content to balance 
a coloured ball on the end of their noses for hours 
together. Indeed, the gorgeous environment of the cir- 
cus, with its artificial and meaningless employment, 
seems for some inexplicable reason to be oddly in 
accord with the flippant natures of these curious sub- 
marine creatures. 

The attitude of the elephants one suspects to be. 
different. They have the appearance of being more 
philosophic, of taking for granted, so to speak, the 
essential folly and feather-headedness of the human 
race, and of being willing enough to practise certain 
grave, deliberate, unconventional movements, in ex- 
change for their daily bread. 

But let us turn from the animals to the human 
freaks. How suggestive to the imagination is the 
appearance of these abnormal folk, human beings who 
are not human beings, and yet who are alive and- 
abroad upon the familiar earth. The Pin-Heads! 
What kind of thoughts, one wonders, revolve in the 
diminutive skulls of these fantastical human beings as 
they contemplate the shrill scenes about them, the 
docile or outraged animals, the tawdry trocks of their 
companions, the gaping countenances of the spectators? 
It is difficult to conceive of their taking pleasure as 
we take pleasure. It is hard to associate the simplest 
occupations with them. Do they sleep? one wonders. 
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Do they know what it is to awake in the small hours 
of the morning with thoughts of eternity crowding in 
upon their minds? Does a Pin-Head derive satisfac- 
tion when he walks abroad across country meadows? 
Does he mark the passing of the seasons, welcome the 
appearance of the skunk cabbages in springtime, and 
take delight in feeling on his forehead the feathery 
touch of the first fall of snow in winter? What sensa- 
tions are their strange bodies capable of feeling, and 
how far are their minds capable of indulging in those 
intellectual conceits which to us are so precious? Do 
they bandy to and fro their jests and quips as they 
sprinkle their porridge with salt on a fine summer 
morning ? 

Not long ago we stood near one of these creatures, 
whose head seemed to be actually no larger than a 
grapefruit. We caught her eye, and we were much 
deceived if the expression that flickered across that 
diminutive countenance was not one of conscious ironic 
amusement. 

The people of the circus are indeed provocative of 
many strange speculations. Are they religious? one 
wonders. Can a tumbler say the Lord’s prayer as 
well as another, or indeed come to any conclusions 
whatever concerning the eternal mysteries of life? Do 
they imagine themselves to be included in the ambigu- 
ous and magnanimous scheme which assures for the 
rest of us, through faith, consolation and immortality ? 
Who knows? Who can tell? “The great globe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit,’ may very well be, after all, 
but part of a purposeless and complicated circus which 
by some magical chance is crossed and recrossed by 
certain elements of wonder, romance, and beauty, 
beyond all reason and credulity. 


MISCELLANY. 


SOME time ago the editors of the Freeman suggested that 
when an idea has once been liberated upon the woild it 
is really useless either to combat or to defend it; it will 
take its own way, and little can be done to help or hinder 
it. Mr. Georg Brandes put the same thought a little dif- 
ferently when he said, “It is useless to send armies against 
an idea.” JI am constantly being reminded of this by the 
innumerable signs which show how powerfully the idea 
behind the Russian revolution is agitating the popular 
mind both here and abroad. The violent partisanship with 
which one meets on every question that concerns Russia 


furnishes good evidence of this; if there is not great 


vitality in an idea it does not find such ardent champion- 
ship and such bitter opposition. I dropped in at a public 
forum the other evening where the Russian revolution 
was under debate; and so strong was the feeling on both 
sides that before the affair was over the audience had 
become quite disorderly. Then there is the fervour with 
which our embattled editors charge the Bolsheviki daily in 
the press. They are not, of course, really fighting the 
Bolsheviki; they are trying to prevent the acceptance in 
this country of the idea which the Bolsheviki have liber- 
ated upon the world—“the idea that democracy is an affair 
of economics and not of politics,’ to quote the editors of 
the Freeman. They do not assail the idea itself, I notice. 
Perhaps that would be expecting too much of them; after 
all, ideas, if they are to be met at all, must be met with 
ideas. Instead, these crusaders of the pen concentrate 
their attack upon the men who are the exponents of the 
idea. That is, they abuse the Soviet Government and 
misrepresent its actions; and at the same time put con- 


_ siderable emphasis upon the argument that in this coun- 


try all is for the best under the best possible of 


_ Governments. 


I sHOULD be sorry to have their job. I should be sorry, 
in view of the interferences with freedom of thought and 
speech in this country during and since the war, to have 
to undertake to tell American citizens that anything is 
worse than the temper which prevails in the United States 
to-day. Yet I suppose it is not hard to convince a great 
number of them. The editors of the “respectable” news- 
papers have the advantage of addressing their readers on 
the side of their patriotic superstition, of appealing to the 
firmly rooted notion that our Government is the greatest 
on earth and that America is the land of tolerance and 
opportunity. In these days when nationalism has been 
in large measure substituted for Christianity as a popular 
religion, this appeal to faith is powerful. But there is 
perhaps even a stronger reason than this for the ease 
with which violent hatred of another nation may be 
aroused in the American people; and that is the low 
estate of American culture. “Altogether,” said Goethe, 
“national hatred is something peculiar. You will always 
find it strongest and most violent where there is the low- 
est degree of culture. But there is a degree where it 
vanishes altogether, and where one stands to a certain 
extent above nations, and feels the weal or woe of a 
neighbouring people as if it had happened to one’s own.” 


THERE jis one fact in connexion with the Russian revolu- 
tion that seems to be lost sight of by both its opponents 
and its apologists: that is, that the revolution was not 
made either by the Bolsheviki or by their liberal prede- 
cessors, but by the Tsarist regime. I very well remember 
hearing the testimony of Mr. Raymond Robbins on this 
point, when he spoke before the Senate Committee which 
held an inquest upon the Russian revolution some years 
ago. I remember his graphic description of the economic 
break-down of Russia, which was hastened first by the 
return to Germany of the many German engineers who 
were the practical heads of Russian industry, and second 
by the disasters of the war. The fact about the Russian 
revolution is the same as that about revolutions in gen- 
eral: it was simply the disintegration of an economic and 
social system. Russia under the Tsars had been exploited 
beyond the limit of endurance, and the whole structure of 
its economic and social life collapsed because of that one 
significant fact. The Bolsheviki did not make the revo- 
lution; they took it over, and attempted to put it at the 
service of an idea. Whether or not they will succeed 
in making the idea effective, time will tell; in any case, 
they deserve credit for having had the imagination and 
courage to make a great experiment, the value of which 
can never be wholly lost. 


ONE’s sense of humour is like one’s memory; it works 


| like clockwork in some directions and not at all in others. 


One of the funniest things that I have seen for months 
was the juxtaposition of two items in an English news- 
dispatch that I glanced at the other day. The first item 
stated that the sentences of death reported to have been 
passed on the Archbishop of Petrograd and his Vicar- 
General (who were tried for conspiracy against the 
Government of Russia) had been made the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons. The under-Secretary 
replied that the British agent in Moscow had done all in 
his power, under repeated instructions from the British 
Government, to save these ecclesiastics, and that religious 
organizations in England and elsewhere had addressed 
every possible kind of-persuasion to Moscow, but that “the 
Soviet Government, however, seemed determined to carry 
out barbarities of this nature.” 


Just so: and may I never smile again if the very next 
item was not this: “From Calcutta it is reported that 
Konnara Thangal Moplah, the rebel leader who was 
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responsible for the recent insurrections, has been sentenced 
to death by hanging.” Would not any editor with a gran 
of humour about him, have at least separated those two 
items by the length of his column, and sifted in a few 
diverting odds and ends about the last horse-race or the 
Prince of Wales or the Government’s attitude on the 
Drainage and Sewerage Bill, so that the reader could 
get the taste of the first one out of his mouth before 
biting into the second? Not an English editor. I would 
wager that from John o’Groat’s House to Land’s End 
there is not one person who cracked a smile over those 
two items, or could possibly understand, even with the 
aid of charts and diagrams, why I should be amused by 
them. Yet the English have a wonderfully fine sense of 
humour; it just does not happen to work that way. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


SONG AT PARTING. 
Chor: IGG.) 

No charnel house for me 
Enshrines your faded favours 
And braid of scented hair, 
Whose old-time fragrancy 
Is turned to coffin savours 
And odour of despair. 


No casket filled I keep 

Of vows that ne’er made payment 
And yellowing oaths forsworn. 
Flame take each ribboned heap 
Inwrought for love’s arrayment. 
Ours was but love stillborn. 


The blaze burns fierce and fast, 
The ashes flake and smoulder. 
Quick—read their glow and see 
Saves fate, our friend at last, 
For you a lover bolder, 
A love more kind for me. 
Henry Loncan Stuart. 


BRINGING IN THE WINE. 

(Translated by Witier Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 
See how the Yellow River’s waters move from heaven, 
Entering the ocean, never to return! 

See how lovely locks in bright mirrors in high chambers, 

Though silken black at morning, have turned by night to 

snow! 

O let a man of spirit follow where he pleases 

And never tip his golden cup empty toward the moon! 

Since heaven gave the talent, let it be employed! 

Spin a thousand pieces of silver, all of them come back! 

Cook a sheep, kill a cow, whet the appetite, 

And make me, of three hundred bowls, one long drink! 

To old Master Ts’én 

And young Tan-ch’iu 

Bring in the wine! 

Let your cups never rest! 

Let me sing you a song! 

Let your ears attend! 

What are bell and drum, rare dishes and treasure? 

Let me be for ever drunk and never come to reason! 

Sober men of olden days and sages are forgotten, 

And only the great drinkers are famous for all time. 

Prince Ch’én began a banquet by paying, in P’ing-lo, 

Ten thousand coins for a bucket of wine, with many a laugh 

and quip... 

Why say, my host, that your money is gone? 

Go and buy wine and we'll drink it together! 

My flame-spotted horse, 

My furs worth a thousand, 

Hand them to the boy to exchange for good wine, 

And we'll drown away the woe of ten thousand generations! 
Lr Ro: 


THE SOURCES OF POWER: II. 


In the first article of this series we discussed military 
power. We come now to the question of economic 
power. I mean by economic power the ability to influ- 
ence the conduct of others by increasing or diminishing 
their income or their means of livelihood. In an indus- 
trial community almost everybody has some degree of 
economic power over almost everybody else; almost 
everybody could, with sufficient determination, find 
some means of damaging a given person financially. 
(The other form of economic power, the ability to 
increase a man’s income, is of course open only to 
exceptional people—the rich, broadly speaking.) As 
production becomes more industrial, it becomes more 
organic, and therefore what one person does has more 
influence upon the fortune of another. Thus economic 
interdependence increases with the advance of indus- 
trialism. 

But although every person may be able to damage 
every other, given sufficient determination, the amount 
of determination required is much greater for some 
than for others, and the amount of injury inflicted 
much less. So great-is this discrepancy that, in ordi- 
nary quiet times, certain nations, and certain individ- 
uals within those nations, may be described as the 
holders of economic power. This comes about as 
follows. 

The economic process from producer to consumer 
is partly co-operative, partly competitive. To take the 
latter first: competition, while it lasts, is injurious to 
both competitors, as compared to combination. It may, 
however, in the long run, be advantageous to one of 
them, if it enables him to ruin his adversary and estab- 
lish a monopoly at less cost than would have been in- 
volved in buying out his adversary. Thus, speaking 
generally, in all cases of competition economic power 
is on the side of the richer competitor—including in 
the estimate of his wealth all the credit that he is able 
to obtain. 

The more important cases of economic power, how- 
ever, arise in the co-operative parts of the economic 
process: We may distinguish three main forms of 
economic co-operation: (1) that between different 
persons engaged in the same enterprise; (2) that be- 
tween different stages in the same process, e. g. be- 
tween coal-mining and the use of coal in iron-foundries ; 
(3) that which occurs in trade, when the produce of 
one industry is exchanged for that of another. All 
these, in spite of the ill will that occasionally arises 
between the parties, are forms of co-operation, because 
all are parts of the process of producing goods and 


supplying them to those who want them, and all are — 
usually entered into from an ‘expectation of mutual 


advantage. But although the advantage of co-opera- 
tion is mutual, the disadvantage of a failure to co- 
operate is generally very much greater for one party 
than for the other. When that is the case, the party 
to whom failure matters least is at an advantage in 
bargaining, and therefore has more economic power 
than the other party. Where labour is unorganized, an 
employer suffers only a slight temporary inconvenience 
by refusing to engage a man who asks for work, where- 
as the man starves. The results of this inequality 
in bargaining power showed themselves in the early 
days of the industrial revolution in England, and may 


_be seen to this day in Japan, or in China where modern 


industry exists. 

Of all forms of economic power, the most dominant 
is credit. There is, to the uninitiated, something mys- 
terious about credit ; it seems like a mere book-keeping 
transaction, and yet it controls the lives of nations. If 
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we are to understand it, we must get behind the book- 
keeping and see what it is that is really involved. 

Credit, as the word implies, is primarily psycho- 
logical: a person has credit when it is believed that if 
money is lent to him he will pay the interest. The 
person who must believe this is the person who has 
money to lend; it is no use to have it believed by peo- 
ple who are poor. Lending money is, on the face of 
it, a mere paper transaction; the money-lender does 
not give bags of gold to the borrower. From the point 
of view of economics, the important loans are of two 
sorts: those made to governments, and those made for 
productive enterprises. Let us take the latter first. 
Suppose a new railway is to be built. There are mate- 
rials to be bought, operatives and staff to be paid, and 
directors who consider that their skill deserves 
remuneration. The goods which represent the wages 
and salaries of these people have to come from some- 
where, and can not come out of the receipts of the 
railway until the railway exists. The people who lend 
money for the construction of the railway are people 
whose income exceeds what they consider necessary 
expenditure, and who spend the excess on supplying 
goods to those who make the railway, in return for a 
promise of a certain proportion of the receipts to be 
earned by the railway when completed. Thus, apart 
from book-keeping, what happens when a man gives 
credit is that he parts with goods in the present in 
return for a promise of a certain amount of goods 
annually in perpetuity, or a larger amount for a speci- 
fied period. In lending money to a State the process 
is essentially the same, except that the result the State 
is expected to show for the money is not a railway or 
any other useful product, but an adequate number of 
dead foreigners. 

Different forms of credit differ greatly in the degree 
of power that the creditor acquires over the debtor. 
Take first the most important case, where the debtor 
is a State. Here we must distinguish according as the 
creditor is native or foreign. If the creditor is native, 
his security is very poor. All the Continental States 
which were parties to the late war have repudiated all 
or most of their internal debt; Russia has repudiated 
the whole, the others have repudiated the greater part 
by depreciating their currency. France partially repu- 
diated in 1797; various States in the United States 
have repudiated at various times. A citizen who has 
lent to his own State has no hold over the debtor ex- 
cept that belonging to the plutocracy generally, namely: 
that, broadly speaking, they may assume that at most 
times the Government will be run in their interests. 
But in times of crisis, such as the present, this assump- 
tion fails in many parts of the world, and those who 
have lent money for the purpose of causing death find 
to their horror that they are allowed to die themselves. 

The external creditor of a Government is in a much 
stronger position. The security of the external credi- 
tor is the armies and navies of the most powerful coun- 
tries among which creditors are to be found, together 
with the fact that a Government which can not borrow 
can not conduct a serious war, so that every Govern- 
ment tries to keep up its credit abroad. The French 
have repudiated their debt to the British, and may 
before long be forced to repudiate their debt to the 
United States. If they do so, they will not be able to 


finance the war against Russia and Germany which 


they have in prospect. This is a serious matter, and 
shows that repudiation of external debt is very rash. 
The Russians repudiated their external debt, and their 
creditors caused a number of civil wars in Russia, cul- 
minating in a terrible famine. (I do not mean that 


there would have been no famine but for the creditors, 
but that, if they had permitted the reorganization of 

Russian transport, the evils of the famine could have 
been quite enormously mitigated.) The external 
creditor, as these examples show, has very powerful 
sanctions at his command, and will be paid unless a 
nation is either destitute or possessed of overwhelming 
military power. 

The financial power of a State, including that of its 
nationals when they lend to foreigners, thus resolves 
itself, in the last analysis, into military power. The 
reason of this is that legal sanctions do not count for 
much as between States, and can in any case be abro- 
gated by war. At the same time, a weak State like 
Belgium may acquire financial strength by alliance 
with a strong State like France. Military power is 
still the basis, but it may not be the military power of 
the State primarily concerned. 

The whole of this system, however, is dependent 
upon a certain state of public opinion, and might alter 
completely if public opinion changed. At present, if 
a State repudiates, the injured creditors cause it to be 
believed that the defaulting State has nationalized 
women and instituted cannibalism; the busybody 
morality of our time makes people regard this as a 
reason for fighting or boycotting the defaulting State; 
and thus virtuous fools are induced to give their lives 
to swell the ill-gotten gains of money-lenders. With 
a more enlightened public opinion, this would not hap- 
pen, and the international power of financiers would be 
immensely lessened. Economic power is not something 
fatal and irresistible; it is something generated by hu- 
man beliefs and passions—absurd beliefs and destruc- 
tive passions—and it could be entirely changed by dif- 
ferent beliefs, which would stimulate different passions. 
Thus here again we come back to opinion as the ulti- 
mate source of power. 

Within the limits of a single State, economic power 
has a legal basis, and is therefore somewhat different 
from economic power in the relations of different States 
or their nationals. In internal as in external economic 
relations, economic power very largely displays itself 
as control of credit, but credit is always based upon 
something more tangible. 

- Every person who controls something that others 
desire to possess or use or enjoy has, to that extent, 
economic power. It is not only the possession of 
capital that gives economic power. M. Chaliapin has 
made a comfortable income even in Soviet Russia, be- 
cause he could refuse to sing, and people greatly de- 
sired to hear him sing. Of course it would have been 
possible to threaten to shoot him, but it is doubtful 
whether this would have stimulated him to his best 
efforts: he happened to be in a peculiarly good posi- 
tion for sabotage. Most of those who live by their 
work are less fortunate, because they are not possessed 
of any rare form of skill; but such wages as they get 
spring from the same source, namely: that the product 
of their work is desired. Their wages are increased 
by the desirability of their product, and diminished by 
the commonness of their skill. By combination, wage- 
earners can, theoretically, exact the advantages of 
monopoly, and extract as wages “all that the traffic 
will bear.” The fact that they get less than this, is 
due to their failure to combine, especially internation- 
ally. But the fact that they get wages at all is proof 
that they have some economic power. 

All economic products result from two factors only: 
land and labour—using the word “land” in the large 
sense of theoretical economics, so as to include water 
and mines and all the natural resources of the planet. 
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Capital is not really a third factor. Capital is a product 
of the application of labour to land, and is merely 
a stage in production. Without land, human life is 
impossible; without labour, very little human life 
would be possible. The power of capital is ultimately 
based upon the power of the landowner; without his 
power, combinations of workers would be able to make 
their own capital and boycott the capital of the capi- 
talist. The importance of this fact is, I think, insuff- 
ciently realized by critics of the existing economic 
system, with the result that their criticisms antagonize 
an unnecessarily large proportion of the community. 
The excessive economic power of certain individuals 
rests, I believe, entirely on private ownership of land, 
natural resources, and legal monopolies. I shall try 
to show how this comes about. 

In the complicated mechanism of production and 
sale, the greatest share of economic power belongs to 
those who can most easily dislocate the part of the 
mechanism affecting other people without bringing ruin 
upon themselves. It is evident that this advantage 
belongs to those parts of the total process which are 
best organized and easiest to subject to a single direc- 
tion. It might be thought a priori that those who pro- 
duce food would be in the strongest position, since no 
one can live without food. In chaotic conditions, such 
as those which have prevailed since the war in Russia 
and Austria, this is actually the case; the peasant 
proprietor has advantages of the same kind (though 
on a smaller scale) as those that we are accustomed to 
associate with great financiers. He can withhold food 
from the towns, and so compel the Government to 
negotiate with him as a co-equal power. But in normal 
times, it is not the actual producer of food who is in 
the strongest position. It is necessary for him to sell 
his crop; and as he can not sell direct to the consumer 
(who is usually distant and may be in another coun- 
try), he has to sell to an intermediary. A big cus- 
tomer has advantages over a small one, so that the 
purchase of agricultural produce (except such as is 
perishable) tends to be in few hands. Again, if the 
produce has to travel by rail or sea, it can not be 
advantageously handled by any person who is not 
favoured by the railway or the owners of the docks. 
Thus the big dealers in agricultural produce are likely 
to be in alliance with railway- and shipping-interests. 
Yet again, most small-scale agriculturists, sooner or 
later, are obliged to raise a mortgage owing to the 
failure of their crop. The mortgage will be given them 
either by the railway, or by the big dealer, or by a bank 
run in conjunction’ with the interests of the railway 
and the dealer. Thus the whole effective economic 
power connected with the production of food passes 
into the hands of financial magnates, whose control is 
derived from their possession or management of rail- 
ways, docks, and credit. 

Where minerals are concerned, the process is dif- 
ferent, both because, as a rule, they require an expen- 
sive plant to work them, and because a single mine 
or oil-well is a valuable property. For both these 
reasons, there is nothing analogous to peasant proprie- 
torship where minerals are concerned, except in such 
cases as gold-digging in a new gold-field. Apart from 
these rare exceptions, the working of minerals is in 
the hands of the big interests from the first. Those 


who own such things as iron, coal and oil are among 


the people with the greatest share of economic power. 
They are few in number, and can easily combine. Con- 
sequently, although oil is not more necessary to the 
world than wheat, the men who own oil are far more 
powerful than the men who grow wheat. 


In the process which leads from producer to con- 
sumer, there are (so to speak) narrow passes through 
which the traffic must go, and those who control these 
passes have the greatest economic power. Suppose, 
gentle reader, that you were a highwayman, and wished 
to levy blackmail upon travellers. Travellers pass in 
small numbers along many roads to railway-stations ; 
they all pass the ticket-collector on the way in and 
on the way out, and then disperse again to their several 
destinations. Therefore, evidently the best post for 
a highwayman is that of ticket-collector. That is pre- 
cisely the view which our modern highwaymen take. 
In the case of minerals, the narrowest pass is at the 
start, and is bound up with ownership of the mine. In 
the case of grain, railways, docks and elevators are the 
pass. Sometimes, for example to some extent in the 
tobacco trade, the retailers have succeeded in capturing 
the most vital position. But in all advanced countries, 
and most of all in America, practically everything is 
controlled, at some stage, by the big interests. 

It would be a mistake to regard this oligarchic 
organization of financial power as a law of nature. The 
reasons for it are psychological, and by no means 
unalterable. In Denmark, through co-operation, agri- 
culture has been freed from the control of big busi- 
ness. Trade unions can give the wage-earner an equal 
voice with the capitalist, if not ultimately a greater 
voice. Every stage in the process from producer to 
consumer is equally necessary, but some are easier to 
organize. Those that are organized have an advantage 
over those that are not; but if all stages were organ- 
ized, as they might be, this advantage would cease. 
What is more important is that the excessive power 
of big business rests upon the law, since the law per- 
mits private ownership of natural and legal monopo- 
lies. The law rests upon opinion, and would be 
changed if a majority wished it changed. The fact 
that this change is not desired by a majority at present 
is due partly to tradition, partly to stupidity, partly to 
a snobbish reverence for the very rich. But tradition 
may die, stupidity may be dealt with by education, and 
snobbery towards the rich may grow less when people 
come to realize the price they pay for indulging it. 
Economic power, like military power, rests upon 
opinion. It would be impossible for the few to retain 
power over the many if the many genuinely desired 
to emancipate themselves. But this brings us to the 
third of the sources of power, namely: power over 
opinion. This source of power, as we have seen, is 
the basis of the others; and in the long run those who 
control opinion rule the world. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(To be concluded.) 


ROBERT BURNS. | 
“FEw men had so much of the poet about them,” said 
the father of Allan Cunningham, “and few poets so 
much of the man: the man was probably less pure 
than he ought to have been, but the poet was pure and 
bright to the end.” It is the only humane judgment 
passed on Burns by a contemporary: all the others 
have a touch of cant in them, something morally or 
socially superior. The most dully respectable circle 
in literary history sat and watched Burns in his sober 
hours, driving him regula.ly to the extreme where 
good-fellowship was not very strongly flavoured with 
decency. The goodness of his father early drew to 
the house people with an affectation of deliberate 
virtue. It attracted the pious Murdoch, the model 
dominie, who loved to recollect in after years the 
admonitions he had given to genius. Later Burns, 
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now a young man, was permitted for a time to breathe 
the musty controversial air of liberal theology as it 
was propounded in his county, and he found it so good 
that he was moved to poetry. This was, however, his 
only experience of emancipated society. His fame 
and his journey to Edinburgh again enveloped him in 
the stupendous Scots respectability of that time; the 
elegant and priggish minister Blair, the virtuous and 
respectable Dugald Stewart, “the historian Robertson,” 
sat beside him wondering visibly whether their young 
genius would become a really respected poet and a 
prosperous and godly farmer. Their society must 
occasionally have appeared to him like the reading of 
an interminable, dull tract. But indeed his educated 
friends, except for one or two women, had only virtue 
to recommend them, while his boon companions were 
equally without sense and sensibility. In spite of a 
lifelong desire for friends, he found only moralists 
and tipplers; and although he could move these by the 
astonishing spectacle of his thoughts and passions, so 
that when he spoke from his heart they wept, he re- 
ceived nothing back from them to give him happiness, 
nor, except in states of drunken effusion, any direct 
human comprehension. As his life grew poorer he 
turned to these states more and more rather than to the 
intelligent men of virtue who had less than nothing 
to give him, and who gave grudgingly. 

It was after his visit to Edinburgh that his nature, 
strongly built and normal, disintegrated. He had hoped, 
in meeting the first shock of his astonishing triumph 
in the capital, that an escape was at last possible from 
the life of hardly maintained poverty which as a boy he 
had foreseen and feared. He left Edinburgh recognizing 
that there was no reprieve, that hardship must sit at 
his elbow to the end of his days. Fame had lifted 
him up on the point of an immense pinnacle; now the 
structure had melted away and, astonished, he found 
himself once more in his native county, an Ayrshire 
peasant. Some fairy had set him for a little in the 
centre of a rich and foreign society; then, calmly and 
finally, she had taken it from under his feet. There 
is hardly another incident in literary history to parallel 
this brief rise and setting of social favour, and hardly 
one showing more the remorselessness of fortune in 
the world. The shock told deeply on Burns, working 
more for evil than the taste for dissipation which he 
was said to have acquired from the Edinburgh aristoc- 
racy. His character gradually fell to pieces. The 
more narrowly decent want constrained him, the more 
he took to the drink; yet to the last a little good for- 
tune was sufficient to set him back for a time in a 
self-respecting life. 
degradation aroused in him a violent, almost suicidal 
remorse. While drinking one afternoon with a friend 
he was advised a little officiously to be “temperate in 
all things.” At that he started up, drawing his sword, 
but immediately afterwards threw it away and dashed 
himself in a fit of shame on the floor. Such an ex- 
treme betrayal of himself showed the extent of his 
pride and the degree in which he had offended it, and 
in offending it had come to despise himself. 

He desired above all things to love and to be loved, 
yet it is doubtful whether once in his life he had a 
deep and sincere passion. His imagination demanded 
something more than the dairymaids and mason’s 
daughters of his parish could give him; but when he 
dreamed of the Edinburgh women whom he was later 
to know, his realistic mind quickly cut the reverie 
short. But it was not only the imperfections of 
mason’s daughters that kept him from loving; there 
was an obstacle also within himself, a thirst for love 


Sometimes the recognition of his . 


which probably no single love affair could have 
quenched, a too great desire to love which by its 
vehemence defeated itself. Before long he got into 
the habit of “battering himself into a warm affection,” 
to use his own words. Yet libertine though he was in 
fact, he was anything but a libertine in nature. He 
could imitate the light seducer, but he could not lightly 
seduce. Ali his amours for the first and happier part 
of his life were attempts to experience, or to delude 
himself that he experienced, the kind of love for which 
he sought in vain all his life. In the last years of his 
life, his amours revenged themselves for their unsuc- 
cess, as such things normally do, by becoming 
mechanical. 

He had experienced sufficient hardship, sufficient 
disappointment and indignity: the astonishing thing 
was that he remained the sanest of all poets, saner than 
Shakespeare or than Goethe. He had no Werther, and 
it was not within his power to feel or to conceive the 
deep disgust with life which Shakespeare uttered 
through Macbeth. Often he was dismayed with his 
own life, and had thoughts of putting an end to it; 
but something earthy was so strong and unquestioned 
in him that he was incapable of doubting the value of 
life itself. His hopelessness was never that of a hope- 
less man, but of one who, like his fellows, in the midst 
of discouragement, lives hoping. His sorrows were 
those of a naturally happy disposition; but they were 
probably on that account more poignant, for they 
sprang out with the unpremeditation of agonized sur- 
prise. He expressed again and again in his poetry the 
feeling of eternal separation and of irrevocable fate; 
but although he threw all his heart into the cry, there 
was something remaining, something solid and com- 
plete which brought him back again to himself. He 
had not that power, or that weakness, which enabled 
other poets to submerge themselves in an emotion, and 
become the passion which they felt; he was always in 
his poetry a man feeling love, grief or anger, and the 
man came as clearly through the words as the emotion. 
From this deep-rooted sanity, which was a sort of 
completeness, he could never be moved. It put a stamp 
on the smallest of his poems, and is still the thing by 
which we recognize him. It was what made him in- 
clude in a love poem, and Wine perfect propriety, a 
verse such as this: 


I hae been blythe wi’ comrades dear; 
I hae been merry drinking; 

I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear; 
I hae been happy thinking: 

But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Tho’ three times doubled fairly, 
That happy night was worth them a’ 

Amang the rigs o’ barley. 


He would bring the whole perspective of life into a 
verse, and thus give a wider and more human reality 
to the sentiment of a song than other poets could attain 
by letting themselves go to the final lengths of passion. 
His sense of completeness prevented him from writing 
of love in the void; his lovers were altogether in the 
world, and their love was, like everything else in the 
world, not immune from the reflections of comedy. 
His vision of the world was unusually complete. 
Generally praised as a lyric poet, he was more truly a 
kind of dramatist. He expressed very seldom in his 
songs the emotions of Robert Burns, and when he 
expressed them, he often did it badly. “To Mary in 
Heaven” and “Man was made to Mourn,” poems obvi- 
ously composed under the stress of deep personal emo- 
tion, were among the worst he wrote, and had none 
of the absolute sureness of dramatic lyrics like “Tam 
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Glen” or “Whistle and I'll come tae ye, my lad.’ In 
his songs he put himself in a certain attitude, or rather, 
a certain number of attitudes, and the voices which 
spoke through them were those of the entire Scots 
peasantry of his time. All his songs written for 
women were especially exquisite ; in throwing the emo- 
tion of a woman into a song he did not once fail. But 
even in his songs for men the voice was not often 
Burns’s; it was generally that of the ideal young Scots 
peasant who is one of his chief creations. He himself 
became this Scots peasant, generalizing himself in his 
race and in his class, and changing with the mood into 
“the rakish rook, Rob Mossgiel,” the canny lover steal- 
ing away beyond the Lugar to his Nanie, the sober 
married man who “will take cuckold frae nane,” the 
stiff-necked democrat pointing to “yon birkie ca’d a 
lord.” So complete, so universal was he here that 
it may be said of him that he created the modern Scots 
peasant. He did not make the Scots peasantry any 
better morally, perhaps, but he gave them something 
which is more valuable than morality, an esthetic 
consciousness of their joys and griefs, their nature 
and destiny, and left them with some added touch of 
humanity and of pose. 

His songs showed this strong and true dramatic 
power ; but its main achievement was “The Jolly Beg- 
gars.” In spite of its bestiality (a word, as good as 
any other, which Arnold was to find for it a hundred 
years later) that poem was of all his works the most 
full of “the glory and the joy” which he found as he 
walked 


Behind his plough upon the mountain side. 


He filled it with a sense of Bacchanalian ecstasy in 
which lust became a form of rapture, and every kind 
of freedom was possible; but all was seen with a sort 
of divine carelessness, with a charity which had be- 
come impartial. He indulged the flesh more riotously 
in “The Jolly Beggars” than any poet has done since ; 
but also, “penetrating the unsightly and disgusting 
surfaces of things,” he “unveiled with exquisite skill 
the finer ties of imagination and feeling’—one of the 
functions of poetry, as Wordsworth said. “It is the 
privilege of poetic genius,” he said, writing about 
“Tam o’ Shanter,” “to catch, under certain restric- 
tions of which perhaps at the time of its being 
exectited it is but dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure 
wherever it can be found—in the walks of nature, and 
in the business of men.” Burns caught this “spirit of 
pleasure,” and in a poem in which there was not a 
weak line, not an uncertain intonation, rendered it with 
a vigour and pliancy which must have astonished him- 
self. He painted corruption in colours so festive and 
at the same time so objective, that his picture had not 
only a poetic, but a philosophic value. 

In sense of life, in humour, in dramatic force and 
truth, in organic vigour of style, he was great; but his 
most divine power was probably that of putting into 
words more simple and unalterable than any others in 
Scots or English literature, emotions and thoughts felt 
by every one. In verses such as 


Thouw’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wistna o’ my fate, 


or 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

} We had ne’er been broken-hearted, | 


he found a simplicity more simple than that of Shel- 
ley’s love lyrics or even than that of Wordsworth’s 
verses on Lucy. Perhaps this simplicity was of a sort 
which men so cultivated as Shelley and Wordsworth 
could not have attained. Perhaps only in a great dia- 
lect language like the Scots could it have been ex- 
pressed. It acquired its inevitability by virtue of that 
propriety of expression which was Burns’s most per- 
fect endowment, enabling him to describe what he 
chose in the best and fewest words; a tinker or a 
provincial beauty; a scene of devotion or a carousal. 
He was much blamed for his faults while he lived, 
and he has been blamed more since; and the censure 
which during his life was mischievous, driving him to 
new excesses, has been since, one suspects, uttered 
more out of the critics’ determination to produce the 
patents of their, respectability than out of any deep 
detestation of Burns’s vices, bad, no doubt, as these 
were. Coleridge called him “a degraded man of 
genius”; but it is doubtful whether Burns’s vice was 
as demoralizing as Coleridge’s respectability. Through- 
out the complete tragedy of his moral downfall, felt 
poignantly by himself, he maintained his integrity ; and 
although he died at the age of thirty-seven of recur- 
rent excesses and accumulated disappointment, his 
life was more dignified than Coleridge’s: he did not 
compromise and deceive himself. More than any 
other poet of the last two centuries he has helped to 
humanize his own countrymen and the English- 
speaking peoples generally, and to instil into them not 
only a more sensitive mannes of feeling, but also a 
more philosophic habit of thought. No one was better 
fitted than he for the task; no one was farther removed 
from all perversity of feeling, all singularity of thought. 
He was a norm of humanity, a model, in everything 
but his life, for all men. As a consequence there is 
no writer on whom the blame of succeeding generations 
lies more lightly; Burns will always be loved, except 
by a few timid Presbyterians like Stevenson, with a 
special, warm indulgence. This attitude is one of the 
lessons which his poems have taught mankind. 
Epwin Murr. 


IBSEN AND ECONOMIC JUSTICE. 
WHATEVER may be said to the contrary, no thorough- 
going pessimist could have written Ibsen’s great early 
trilogy; no one bereft of a consciousness of inner values 
could have created Brand and Julian. No matter how 
complete may be the failure of the individual character 
to realize itself in these works, each drama carries its 
positive idea by a marvellous artistry to a successful 
revelation of its failure, its complexity, and its essen- , 
tiality. The idea that is the main theme of the trilogy is 
announced by Brand himself: 


But there is one that shall abide :— 

The Spirit, that was never born, 

That in the world’s fresh gladsome morn 
Was rescued when it seemed forlorn, 
That built with valiant faith a road 
Whereby from flesh it climb’d to God. 
Now but in shred and scraps is dealt 

The Spirit we have faintly felt; 

But from these scraps and from these shreds, ' 
These torso-stumps of soul and thought, 
A Man complete and whole shall grow. 
And God his glorious child shall know, 
His heir, the Adam that he wrought. 


Here we have it in clear terms that man’s true work 
remains to be done by man himself. Brand himself fails; 
but Ibsen succeeds in leaving our consciousness purged, 
strengthened, even ennobled by Brand’s failure. Mr. 
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Lavrin, the author of a recent study of Ibsen, is im- 
pressed by the cruelty of Brand, his treatment of his 


‘wife and child; but he does not feel the force of the 


concept of the Nazarene, that, if need be, wife.or mother 
must be sacrificed. The positive theory of life with which 


‘Brand deals can be expressed only through absolute 


individualism, and its basis is economic justice. Ibsen’s 
conception of individualism, his understanding that neces-" 
sity is the way to freedom, are two of the deepest truths 
which have come from the nineteenth century. 

Now it séems to me almost impossible for a critic to 
understand these dramas of Ibsen unless the fundamental 
truths about our social life are clear to him. I would 
say with James Huneker that’ the dramas of Ibsen are 
“soul dramas”; but I would go farther and say that 
the trilogy and the dramas that followed it are revelations 
of the souls of men and women battling against a social’ 
system, in which each in the end is struck down, defeated 
by that system. To me the immensity of Ibsen’s idea lies 
in this conception of fate as the system, the unseen pro- 
tagonist of evil, the hydra-headed chimera which men 
unwittingly have created to defeat their best purposes. 
In Ibsen the drama lies in the struggle of man to conquer 
fate—that is, the social order; and every time the social 
order defeats man. In order to understand the reasons 
for this defeat, one must turn to the trilogy and endeavour 
to grasp Ibsen’s purpose as it is there revealed. The 
struggle of man against the social order, which one finds 
in the trilogy, continues through all the dramas to the 
very last, “When We Dead Awaken.” Each drama is a 
phase of that struggle. It is Emperor or Galilean; that 
is to say, the State or Man in political terms, monopoly 
or natural right in economic terms, clericalism or spiritual 
freedom in religious terms. 

Curiously enough, the sentimentalists who have attempted 
to explain Ibsen’s dramas have not yet discovered that 
love does not survive this ordeal of struggle against 
a system. Ibsen shows us love baffled, besmirched, de- 
graded, sacrificed, starved; but one looks in vain for 
love realized in its beauty and strength. There seems 
to be no place in the existing order for love; and though 
so many of his characters escape for a short time the 
turmoil of the valley, and seek the stillness of the 
mountain-tops, they do not find love, for freedom exists 
nowhere for men and women who are imprisoned within 
the barriers of society. Love there is undoubtedly in 
Ibsen’s scheme of things, but it is never love triumphant, 
love reciprocated, love blended-in union, reaching the 
heights of man’s and woman’s capacity: it is love dis- 
tracted, love sacrificed, love degraded. In Ibsen’s dramas, 
love is as much the victim of the social system as is 
freedom. 

Brand, the austere protagonist of a joyless existence, 
is annihilated by the magnitude of his soul’s task. Peer, 
who would taste all the joys of earth, live for the hour, 
regard the world as one peopled by trolls, in which he 


can indulge his enormous appetite for sensual pleasure, 
is faced with annihilation, and only the love of Solveig 


redeems him in the end. In these two dramas we have 
the antitheses of existence under the existing order. 
Brand seeks the steep and narrow path yet gains not 
heaven: Peer’s path is the open world without moral 
barriers, yet he fails as surely as Brand in finding heaven 
itself. 

The third drama of this trilogy brings us to the point 
where Ibsen the philosopher, mindful of the fate of 
Brand and Peer, seeks a compromise. Indeed one might 
call “Emperor and Galilean” the drama of compromise. 


Keeping in mind the defeat of Brand and Peer, Ibsen 


believes that there must be a middle way to happiness, 
and he suggests a compromise between Paganism and 


Christianity. This note is sounded very early in the first 
drama of “Emperor and Galilean,” called “Cesar’s Apos- 
tasy.” Here it is the pagan who points out to Julian the 
Galilean, that “errors in things divine cause no discord 
among us’; who says, “you Galileans have sent truth into 
exile.” It is the pagan who says, “Salvation is to be 
sought in the reunion of the primal deeps.” These shafts 
of irony sink deep into the soul of the young Julian; but 
reunion was impossible in the Christianity of Paul. Indeed 
it was the actions of the Pauline Christians that made an 
apostate of Julian. The venom, the cruelty of the Chris- 
tians, and the unloveliness of their life, matched anything 
the Pagans had practised. Fnally, seeking in the Scrip- 
tures authority for the excesses of the Christians, Julian 
exclaims, ““Render unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s”’; 
and here once more we return to the battle-cry of Brand: 
“All or nothing.” 

Here the issue is joined: austerity, unloveliness and 
cruelty on the one side; licence, beauty and rapine on the 
other. The belligerents are the disciples of Brand versus 
the disciples of Peer, and they are all victims of the system 
which hovers over them as Pallas hovered over the hosts 
at Troy. There is no way out for Julian the Galilean, 
there is no way out for Julian the Apostate. The inner 
meaning of that saying of Jesus, “Render to Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s,” can not be known to the followers of Paul. It 
is clear from the first, from the moment when Julian 
speaks these words to his brother Gallus, that he has not 
the slightest comprehension of the only meaning that is 
compatible with the principles of human conduct laid down 
by Jesus. The words mean to Julian homage to the State 
and no more. On the other hand, the words as spoken by 
Jesus mean, if they mean anything at all, the overthrow 
of the State. The admonition contains, indeed, the 
mightiest idea of anarchism known to man. 

Among the ruins of the Temple of Apollo, the Emperor 
Julian and Maximus the Mystic wrestle with the meaning 
of the words of Jesus. It is an extraordinary scene. It 
is at one and the same time the central point of clash and 
conflict, and the central truth which makes this drama 
world-historic in the fullest sense. Julian is busy extend- 
ing his empire; but there is something else to be done, 
zlways something else, something overlooked. What it is, 
he knows not. The reunion is not consummated, and 
the larger his empire grows territorally, the wider yawns 
the gulf between him and the Galileans. He meets their 
Opposition at every step; he fails in his attempt “to 
build up again the fallen world of beauty.” What is 
wrong with his scheme? He marvels at the Galileans’ 
strength in delusion, and Maximus tells him, if delusion 
be a necessity to him, to return to the Galileans, for they 
will receive him with open arms; to which Julian answers: 


You know well that that is impossible. Emperor and 
Galilean! How reconcile that contradiction? Yes, 

this Jesus Christ is the greatest rebel that ever lived... . 
Is peace conceivable between the Galilean and the Emperor? Is 
there room for the two of them together upon the earth? 
For he lives on the earth, Maximus—the Galilean lives, 

I say, however thoroughly both Jews and Romans imagined 
that they had killed him; he lives in the rebellious minds 
of men; he lives in their scorn and defiance of all visible 
authority. ... 

‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s—and to 
God the things that are God’s!’ Never has mouth of man 
uttered a craftier saying than that. What lies behind it? 
What, and how much belongs to the Emperor? That saying 
is nothing but a bludgeon wherewith to strike the crown 
from off the emperor’s head. 


In this speech, Julian comes nearer to the true inter- 
pretation of the saying of Jesus than any theologian has 
ever done. For the first time, he realizes that the two 
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can never be reconciled. He asks Maximus to foretell 
the issue of the struggle; he asks who shall conquer, the 
Emperor or the Galilean: 


MAXIMUS. 
Both the emperor and the Galilean shall succumb... . 
Whether in our times or in hundreds of 
years, I know not; but so it shall be when the 
right man come... who shall swallow up both Emperor 

and Galilean... . 

You know I have never approved the course you have taken 
as Emperor. You have striven to make the youth a child 
again. The empire of the flesh is swallowed up in the 
empire of the spirit. But the empire of the spirit is 
ndt final, any more than the youth is. You have striven 
to hinder the growth of the youth—to hinder him from 
becoming a man. Ah fool, who have drawn your sword 
against that which is to be—against the third empire, 
in which the twin-natured shall reign. . . 
In that empire shall the present watchword of 
revolt be realized. 

JULIAN. 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s— 
and to God the things that are God’s.’ Yes, yes, then 
the Emperor is in God, and God in the Emperor. Ah, 
dreams, dreams—who shall break the Galilean’s power? ... 
Ay, this thing without me—! ’Tis that which makes 
the Emperor powerless. The third empire? The 
Messiah? Not the Jews’ Messiah, but the Messiah of 
the two empires, the spirit and the world—? 


MaxIMus. 
The God-Emperor.... 
JULIAN. 
Maximus—how comes he into being? 
MAXIMUS. 


He comes into being in the man who wills himself. 


If in this drama Ibsen’s purpose was to reveal a positive 
theory of life, it may be said that he failed. It depends, 
however, on what is meant by a positive theory of life. 
It is true that when Ibsen wrote to his publisher: “that 
positive theory of life which the critics have demanded 
of me so long, they will get in it,’ he was then hard at 
work on this play. I believe, however, that it is wellnigh 
impossible to dramatize a positive theory of life. No 
dramatist has ever succeeded in doing so; while in other 
forms of literature, Plato in “The Republic,’ Campanella 
in “The City of the Sun,’ and Sir Thomas Moore in 
“Utopia,” failed signally. Nevertheless, Ibsen undoubtedly 
did what had never been done before; he took his critics 
straight up to the point from which the positive theory 
of life begins. “Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” is the 
basis of the positive theory. It was clear to Ibsen, the 
destroyer, the iconoclast, that the existing social order 
must be overthrown before the positive theory of existence 
could be established. It is this social order which prevails 
against freedom; and, if freedom is to be reached through 
the way of necessity, then necessity must have free play 
to express itself, and the true power to will must be the 
power to will what is just. The history of the world, 
the martyrdom of man, the desecration of beauty by 
Christians, the sanguinary excesses and abasing debauch- 
eries of the pagan, are manifestations of the power to 
will without a sense of justice. Empire is the negation 
of a positive theory of life. 

It is worth considering what Julian meant when he 
spoke of “the bludgeon wherewith to strike the crown 
from off the emperor’s head.” Julian said of it, “never 
has mouth of man uttered a craftier saying than that.” 
In the scene as described by Matthew, the Herodians, 
seeking to bring Jesus into conflict with Cesar, knew that 
the simplest way to incriminate him would be to bring 
him into opposition to the fiscal system—taxation, the 
payment of tribute, the subsistence of the State. So they 
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asked Jesus if it were lawful to pay tribute to Cesar. 
Then came the craftiest saying, the bludgeon that was 
to strike the crown from off the emperor’s head: “Render 
to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s,” 
down the fundamental of his positive theory of life, but 
it was not understood. Perhaps he knew that his hearers 
But Ibsen must have 
understood it, otherwise he could not have written of it 
as a bludgeon to strike the crown from off the Emperor’s 
head. It is indeed a bludgeon, for if Cesar is to have 
only the things that are Czsar’s, then the State ceases 
to exist, for Cesar will receive no tribute. For things 
that are created belong to God, and can not be owned 
by the individual; and the individual should enjoy the 
full value of his product. 

The positive theory of life begins with economic justice, 
but before economic justice can be determined, the differ- 
ence between things created and things produced must be 
clearly defined.. “Seek ye first the kingdom and its justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” The posi- 
tive theory of life as laid down by Jesus is perfectly clear 
and exceedingly simple. The ‘clarity and simplicity of 
the essential, the distinctive features of the gospel of 
Jesus, were quite clear to Julian. It was Maximus the 
Mystic who confused the matter, and buried the funda- 
mental under a mass of contradiction. Julian was, how- 
ever, concerned only with the meaning of that one, that 
craftiest saying of Jesus—“What lies behind it?” Is it 
too much to say that had it not been for Maximus and 
all the signs and hokus-pokus with which he harassed the 
mind of Julian, Julian might have clearly realized that 
what lies behind it is the positive theory of life? Not 
until the kingdom is sought and its justice is found, will 
there be reunion with the primal deeps. Not until the 
law of necessity has the free play of economic justice, will 
the spirit shine forth in all its glory. 

RICHARD CLAUGHTON. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE FASCIST MENACE IN GERMANY. 
Sirs: The Fascist menace in Germany was brought 
forcibly before the public attention in the course of a 
stormy debate in the Reichstag recently. This debate 
originated in some startling allegations which had ap- 
peared in Die Rote Fahne on the preceding day. The 
Communist organ asserted that close relations existed 
between the Reichswehr, or regular army, and various 
illegal bands of armed reactionaries; and that a secret 
conference had taken place between the Minister of De- 
fence, Herr Gessler, the Commander of the Reichswehr, 
General Von Seekt and various Prussian civil officials, 
with a view to mobilizing the whole civil and military 
power of the State against any possible uprising of the 
working class. 

These charges were hotly denied by the accused officials. 
But the substantial accuracy of a part of Die Rote Fahne’s 
allegations is widely admitted in non-Communist circles. 
It is generally admitted, for instance, that the Reichswehr 
is a stronghold of reaction. A large proportion of its 
officers are recruited from the old Junker class, which 
certainly has not been converted to republicanism by the 
revolution. When the existence of the German Republic 
was menaced by the Kapp Pusch in the spring of 1920, 


.the Reichswehr units generally remained passive, when 


they did not openly show their sympathy with the Kap- 
pists. The Ebert Government was saved from destruc- 
tion at this time only by the general strike which was 
carried out by the trade unions. The Reichswehr dis- 
tinguished itself in the whole affair only by its bloody 
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suppression of the Ruhr miners who had been too vigor- 
ous in their demonstrations of republicanism. 

According to the German Constitution, the Reichswehr 
and the local police should constitute the only armed 
forces in Germany. This, however, has never been the 
case. Ever since the reactionary Ehrhardt Brigade played 
the leading role in suppressing the Spartacide insurrec- 
tions in Berlin in 1919, Germany has been infested with 
more or less secret armed reactionary organizations. The 
members of these organizations are drawn largely from 
the middle class, which has turned intensely conservative 
as a result of the poverty and suffering which have fol- 
lowed the revolution. Their leaders are mostly ex-officers 
of the former imperial army. Their funds are supplied 
by the large landowners and industrial capitalists, who 
see in these extra-legal bodies a very useful weapon in 
the event of a general strike. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that close connexions exist between some of 
the Reichswehr officers and the heads of these illegal 
organizations, and it is strongly suspected that stores of 
arms have found their way from Reichswehr arsenals into 
the hands of the reactionaries. 

The occupation of the Ruhr, as might have been ex- 
pected, has strengthened all the extreme nationalist and 
chauvinist elements in Germany. The capitalists and 
agrarians have known how to exploit the rising hatred 
of the non-political masses of the German people against 
the French aggression. The possibility of a reactionary 
revolution, somewhat on the Italian model, must now be 
seriously reckoned with. 

The German Fascisti have two main organizations, the 
National Socialists and the German People’s Freedom 
party. The former, whose outstanding leader is Adolf 
Hitler, is strongest in Bavaria. The latter carries on its 
agitation chiefly in the northern and central districts of 
Germany. In spirit and methods there is little difference 
between these two organizations. Both are proficient in 
reactionary demagogy. Responding to the popular mood 
of rage over the French invasion of the Ruhr, the 
Fascist agitators demand stronger action from the Goy- 
ernment and recommend the denunciation of the Versailles 
treaty, the expulsion or internment of all French and Bel- 
gian citizens in Germany, and a state of active war in the 
Ruhr district. 

Anti-Semitism is another weapon in the Fascist arsenal. 
Hitler, Von Graefe, Wulle and the other Fascist leaders 
vie with each other in ferocious denunciations of the 
Jews and in thinly-veiled incitements to pogroms. In 
Germany, as everywhere, anti-Semitism is closely linked 
with the most extreme political reaction. In the Fascist 
agitation, Socialists, Communists and Jews are lumped 
together as the traitors and criminals who are respon- 
sible for the loss of the war and for Germany’s suffer- 
ings under the Versailles treaty. 

The chief stronghold of German Fascism is Bavaria, 
where there is no industrial working class of any size 


“to counterbalance the conservative tendencies of the 


peasants and of the bourgeoisie in the towns and Cities. 
It has also made considerable headway in East Prussia— 
the land of the Junkers with their great estates—in 
Wiirttemberg, and in Upper Silesia. The handing over of 
a part of the last-named province to Poland has greatly 
stimulated the German nationalist feeling there. On the 
other hand, in the large industrial centres, neither the 
National Socialists nor the German People’s Freedom 
party seem to have achieved much success in winning 
over the workers by their propaganda of reactionary 
nationalism. In Berlin and in the numerous factory- 


towns of Middle Germany, Fascist meetings are ordi- 


narily broken up by the radical workers, when they are 
not forbidden in advance by the Socialist police officials. 
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As long as the Cuno Government remains in power, 
a violent Fascist outbreak does not seem likely. The 
big industrialists and landowners who are pulling the 
strings of the Fascist movement and supplying it with 
funds have no interest in upsetting a regime which is 
quite subservient to their own desires. Cuno, a director 
of the Hamburg-American line, would be no more likely 
to initiate a policy offensive to the large German business- 
interests than Warren G. Harding would be likely to 
start a crusade against Wall Street. It is not necessary 
to use the Fascist club against Cuno. 

But the survival of Cuno’s Government is closely bound 
up with the maintenance of the German resistance in the 
Ruhr district; and this resistance can not go on for ever. 
Sooner or later the breaking-point in the nation’s economic 
endurance will be reached. Then there will be negotia- 
tions, followed by at least a partial surrender to the 
French demands. But Cuno has repeatedly declared that 
he will not negotiate so long as a single French or Bel- 
gian soldier remains in the Ruhr. Under these circum- 
stances it seems certain that the break-down of the Ger- 
man resistance in the Ruhr will mean the formation of a 
new Cabinet, similar in general political complexion to 
that of Dr. Wirth, and resting upon the support of the 
Socialists and Left bourgeois parties. Against such a 
Cabinet Fascist outbreaks, especially in Bavaria, would 
be almost inevitable, for two reasons. The wilder nation- 
alists would see the fatherland stabbed in the back again 
by traitorous Jews and Socialists; and the big industrial 
and agrarian interests which stand behind the Fascist 
bands would wish to terrorize a radical Government into 
yielding to their demands for abolition of the eight- 
hour day, denationalization of the railways and other 
State enterprises, etc. 

What chance of success would a Fascist revolt have? 
There would certainly be no such cheap and easy victory 
as that which Mussolini won in Italy. In the latter coun- 
try, large numbers of the workers had been terrorized or 
hypnotized into joining the Fascist unions. Consequently, 
the victory of the movement, which enjoyed general sup- 
port among the middle classes and was heavily 
financed by the Italian industrial and financial magnates, 
was very easy to bring about. The situation in German 
labour-circles is quite different. The German worker 
has behind him two generations of socialist education and 
trade-union discipline. He is not easily stampeded by 
demagogic oratory, and the sufferings of the war and 
the peace have pretty well stripped him of nationalist 
illusions. So the efforts of the German Fascisti to gain 
working-class support by tirades against “Jewish” capital 
and “Jewish” profiteers meet with little success. What- 
ever swing of sentiment has taken place in the German 
trade unions since the occupation of the Ruhr has been 
towards the Communists, not towards the Fascisti. 

One of the strongest proofs that any attempt to dupli- 
cate Mussolini’s reactionary coup here would encounter 
more than passive resistance on the part of the German 
workers is to be found in the movement for the forma- 
tion of “proletarian self-defence” units, which is spread- 
ing rapidly in the German factories. This movement is 
chiefly sponsored by the Communists; but the appeal to 
save the Republic from Fascist or Monarchist aggression 
also finds a ready response among the Social Democratic 
workers. It is unlikely that these hastily formed 
“Selbstschutz” units could cope with the armed reaction- 
ary bands on even terms so far as supplies of munitions 
and military training are concerned. But German labour 
has one very ‘powerful weapon of last resort in the gen- 
eral strike. This weapon broke the backbone of the Kapp 
Putsch within a few days. It would certainly be used 
again in a similar emergency. 
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Germany may well be on the eve of a reactionary re- 
volt against the Republican Government; but it will not, 
like Italy, be easily submerged by a wave of triumphant 
reaction. An outbreak of violent Fascism will be only 
the prelude to an embittered and bloody civil war. I 
am, etc., 


A. C. FREEMAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

Sirs: Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, after his last visit to our 
shores, which he described in all its unhappy detail in the 
pages of an Indian magazine, said among other things that 
Western “civilization” was like a wreck “rapidly running 
towards annihilation.” He saw some of his own people “get- 
ting ready to jump into the stream to fight for a place in 
the corner of the sinking ship,” and he warned both West 
and East against boarding the already doomed vessel. It 
would seem, judging by a very recent action of Japan, that 
some of its leaders, at least, have taken to heart the words 
of the poet. 

Through its educational director, Mr. Shidehara, Japan has 
taken a momentous step, which can not but effect a notable 
change in the whole outlook of the nation; for it is a step 
which takes the Japanese back to the place and time when 
they “strayed from the path of their Dharma,” as an Oriental 
journalist phrased it—away from the Ejight-fold Path of 
the Buddha. Mr. Shidehara has decided to give a different 
turn to the reading matter of Japanese children. To this end 
he has ordered that all references of a militaristic and nar- 
rowly patriotic kind are to be removed from school text- 
books, including the “National Reader.” In place of these 
passages, “which tend to imbue the child with mistrust of 
foreign nations,” are to be introduced friendly and peaceful 
topics “intended to cultivate in the pupil a tone of inter- 
national understanding and humanitarian sentiment.” Thus, 
at the height of its military eminence, when it has barely 
won its place as one of the five great Powers, this country 
evinces a desire to dethrone the spirit of militarism, which 
sways the nation under the name of patriotism. 

The agitation for this educational reform, we are told, 
dates from the period of the Washington conference, when, 
it may be, the Japanese delegates and publicists were led 
to see that their newly acquired chauvinism was making 
Japan an object of suspicion in many quarters, in the West 
as well as in the East. Apparently some of the most 
far-seeing of the Japanese statesmen have come to believe 
that something in the nature of moral isolation is likely to 
be the portion of their country unless a new spirit of 
friendliness and tolerance for other peoples shall take the 
place of the chauvinism which has been making it an object 
of suspicion. f 

It is the new Asia which is being heard—the Asia whose 
spokesmen in every country are advocating a Pan-Asiatic 
Federation, not for aggression, but for defence, for good 
will and for freedom; a federation which is obviously in 
the interest of world-peace. It is the Asia that is speaking 
through Mahatma Gandhi, who has said, “Amidst all the 
conflicting interests of the day, this, at any rate should be 
clear: ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation’”; it is the Asia of 
Monsieur Richard, “citizen of the world,” who has taken up 
his residence in India as the only country where spiritually 
he can breathe; it is the Asia of the Golden Age of 600 
B. C. which spoke, through Lao-tsze, for a civilization marked 
by 


Berlin. 


Production, not possession; 
Action, not  self-assertion; 
Development, not domination. 


It is also the Asia of Tagore who sees the West as a ship 
running on the rocks. Is this action of the educators of 
Japan—a country to-day half Oriental and half Occidental— 
a warning to the East to steer clear of the drifting wreck, 
and at the same time a subtle suggestion to the West to leave 
the ship while there is yet time? I am, etc., 


New York City. BLANCHE WATSON, 


THE LOST CLAUSE. . 

Sirs: The recent bare-majority decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States nullifying an act of Congress in- 
tended to protect women wage-earners from economic press- 
ure caused by conventional restrictions upon working oppor- 
tunities, is a judicial usurpation of legislative power vastly 
more portentous to American institutions than to the labour- 
interests directly concerned. . 

Being no novelty, it is more dangerous than if it were an 
innovation. Its judicial forbear is more than a hundred 
years old. The practice was initiated by Chief Justice Marshall, 
but it had been ingeniously advocated by Alexander Hamilton 
before the adoption of the Constitution. Far-seeing men in 
several generations have been justly disturbed by the threat 
to American democracy which it conceals. They have seen 
that when Congress refuses to eriact remedial laws, the people 
may command it by altering its membership; but that when 
the Supreme Court annuls a remedial law as _ uncon- 
stitutional, it has issued a fiat against all similar legislation. 
Let this judicial tendency to abrogate legislation run its 
length, and the legislative power of the people of the United 
States must come to be as flimsy in Constitutional law as it 
often seems to be, and not infrequently is, in party-politics. 
If an act of Congress fixingthe minimum of working- 
women’s wages in the District of Columbia at the living limit 
may be nullified by five judges out of nine, appointed for life 
and coming, as appointive judges usually do, from the social 
clubs and the professional service of sheltered business-inter- 
ests, every law enacted by future Congresses for the abolition 
of special privileges may be likewise nullified. 

Has not the time come, then, for checking this undemocratic 
power of majority judges? After it has so long been exer- 
cised unchallenged, to check it might seem impossible without 
a Constitutional amendment; and the difficulties in the way of 
carrying any amendment are formidable, whatever its purpose 
and however indifferent the opposition. To secure for such 
an amendment as this the approval of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and of the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States, would be hopeless against the opposition of 
“business” interests that rely upon majority-decisions of the 
Supreme Court to protect special privileges which they are 
pleased to regard as “property”; but no Constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary. 

The second paragraph of Section II of Article III of the 
Constitution gives to Congress full power to put an end per- 
emptorily to the series of judicial usurpations of which the 
decision in the case of the women’s minimum-wage law is the 
latest. Nothing more is needed than an addendum to every 
act which Congress wishes to protect from judicial annul- 
ment. Or, Congress might pass a general act prohibiting 
this kind of judicial abuse. 

Such a suggestion has been made by several Congressmen, 
some of whom have been consequently denounced as ignor- 
amuses—among them Mr. Ladd, the able and conscientious 
Senator from North Dakota. Those who denounce the sug- 
gestion are not without plausible reasons for their criticism. 


They may quote Chief Justice Marshall’s judicial opinion in | 


pursuance of which an act of Congress was annulled by the 
Supreme Court as unconstitutional more than a hundred 
years ago, and cite the Federalistic decisions that have 
followed that bold precedent. They may turn-to Hamilton’s 
impressive argument in No. 78 of the Federalist, in which 
he urged with characteristic skill that the Constitution then 
pending before the States for adoption should confer this 
veto-power upon the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, they 
will find it no easy task to explain away Hamilton’s con- 
cession in No. 81 of the Federalist, where, in discussing the 
question of the power of the Supreme Court to apply its 
proposed appellate authority to questions of fact and there- 
by to abolish at discretion the right of trial by jury in civil 
cases, he acknowledged the seriousness of the criticism, and 


| in order to meet it fell back upon a clause in the Judicial 


Article of the Constitution. He did not quote this clause; 
he did not even imply that it was there, but intimated that 
perhaps it ought to be. “It will be safest to declare gen- 
erally,” he said, “that the Supreme Court shall possess 
appellate jurisdiction [and] shall be subject to such excep- 
tions and regulations as the national legislature may prescribe.” 


; 

: 
} 
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Now, precisely that clause was already in the Constitution and 
has been there ever since. It manifestly gives to Congress 
power to prevent the Supreme Court not only from setting 
aside verdicts of juries but also from setting aside enact- 
ments of Congress. : 

This long neglected clause of the Constitution will be found 
in Article III, Section II, paragraph 2. The Article deals 
with the Judicial Department, the Section with the jurisdic- 
tion of United States courts, and the paragraph with limita- 
tions upon the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which is the jurisdiction under which the Supreme Court has 
indulged its assumed authority to nullify acts of Congress. 

Referring to all the kinds of cases in which the Supreme 
Court is, under the preceding paragraph, given jurisdiction, 
the paragraph containing the clause in question gives 
to the Supreme Court original jurisdiction in a specified 
few of those cases; and it then provides that in all the others 
the Court shall “have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make.” 

With that clause attached to the Constitutional provisions 
from which the Supreme Court derives all the authority it 
possesses, who can solemnly say that Congress may not 
regulate the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States so as to prevent its effective annulment of particular 
acts of Congress by a mere majority of its judges, or by any 
number less than the whole? Who indeed can seriously deny, 
so seriously as to make his denial even plausible, that 
Congress may not except from the appellate jurisdiction of 
that court all cases arising under particular acts of Congress? 
I am, etc, 


Washington, D. C. Louis F. Post. 


TWO ASPECTS OF LAWLESSNESS. 


Sirs: Both Herrin and Collinsville are mining-towns in 


Illinois; and both are associated in the public mind with acts | 


of unusual lawlessness. In both cases the offence was charged 
to miners; and in each case the effort of the State to bring 
offenders to justice resulted in acquittals by juries composed 
largely, if not solely, of farmers. Here the parallel ends. 

In the Herrin case the conditions that led to the slaughter 
of men have not been made quite clear. Public attention 
has been fixed upon the final acts, which for brutality beggar 
description. From all sides comes the indignant question, If 
such conduct can go unpunished in the great State of Illinois, 
where shall we look for security; and what has become of 
our boasted guaranty of the right to property and to life? 

In Collinsville the case was quite the reverse. In the early 
days of the war a lonely miner was taken out by a mob, 
and after being allowed time to pray and to write a postal 
to his father and mother, he was hanged. Afterwards it was 
found that his cabin was decorated with a picture of Lincoln 
and the flag of the United States. “There was also found a 
communication from the Navy Department, thanking him for 
having offered his services, and expressing regret that he 
was declared physically unfit. But his name was Prager. 
That alone drew ‘the comment “Served him right,” and that 
made it possible to silence every protest. This presents the 
contrast. 

In the first case, the attack was directed by representatives 
of the less favoured class, against the property of one-hun- 
dred-per-cent Americans. In the other, the attack was upon 
the life of a man who had offered himself for his country, 
but whom the intellectual mob had stigmatized a “Hun.” 

In neither case could the acquittal have been had without 
substantial local approval. In one, the necessary sentiment 
was created by the influence of a powerful minority. In the 
other we have the threatening challenge of a protesting ma- 
jority. Yet there are still complacent people who marvel at 
the state of unrest; who wonder how it originates; and who 


5 will not see that they themselves are contributing to their 


own undoing. 
During the war he who ventured to remind people of the 
Constitution was suspected of disloyalty by one class. To-day 


a he who invokes the Constitution is charged by another class 
_ with being a ruthless reactionary. The same contempt for 


the Constitution and law which a powerful and self-righteous 
minority advocated during the war, is now accepted by 


struggling and sometimes despairing. men as their legitimate 
hope in time of peace; and those who presumed to utter 
words of warning then, find little consolation in the rdle 
of true prophet now. 

It is not the question whether one mob was more guilty 
than another. The fact is that each was equally guilty of dis- 
regarding the law of the land in order to achieve the triumph 
of its own prejudice or its own interest. The truth is that 
our demand for law and order can not be made good unless 
and until all unite to respect the Constitution and law at all 
times and under all conditions. I am, etc., 


St. Louis, Missouri. CHARLES NAGEL. 


BOOKS. 
THE CREATOR OF “FIGARO.” 


WHEN the British man of letters girds himself for 
a new task and considers the diversions and emolu- 
ments to be extracted from the Somewhat Improper, 
his natural recourse seems to be to that mass of 
memoirs which cumbers eighteenth-century France. 
The material is accessible and inexhaustible; and it 
appears a shade more seemly to pursue the chromque 
scandaleuse abroad rather than at home. True, the par- 
ticular job may have been done with a more skilful 
hand and a more disciplined taste by some Gallic prede- 
cessor. Original investigations may be appropriated 
with somewhat scanty acknowledgments, and judicious 
résumés by native authors of acumen be set aside for a 
somewhat unbridled indulgence in anecdote and gossip. 
Thus Mr. John Rivers’s new book on Beaumarchais’ 
would seem to contain everything known on the sub- 
ject—things culled from the “Vie Privée, Politique 
et Littéraire’ of “cet homme célébre et singulier,” 
published at Paris in 1802, three years after his death, 
with gleanings carried down through the group of 
investigators and students of the ’fifties to the writers 
of the more recent ’eighties. We have indeed numer- 
ous “anecdotes, bons mots, reparties, satires, épi- 
grammes, et autres piéces,’ as well as much serious 
detail about the social and political characteristics of 
the period; yet the book remains big in fact and scant 
in philosophy. Beyond a single page, which broadly 
characterizes Beaumarchais as a dramatist in relation 
to the other dramatic authors of the day, one finds little 
or nothing in the way of general ideas, of summing- 
up, of résumé. Instead, one finds an immense 
agglomeration of items, well marshalled indeed; we 
have, too, the sprightly tone that might be expected 
from the author’s informal title, and a fair gift for 
consecutive narration where consecutive narration is 
required; and from all this heaped-up offering the 
reader is free to draw his own deductions and make 
his own generalizations. 

Mr. Rivers finds Loménie, the original student of 
Beaumarchais’s remains, too favourable—too indulgent, 
rather—towards his hero’s faults. The circumstances 
under which Loménie approached his materials may 
explain his partiality—if it exists. For it was Beau- 
martchais’s own grandson who introduced him to the 
mass of neglected and dust-covered data that so long 
awaited the biographer. Perhaps he had, then, some 
of the enthusiasm of the discoverer, and some of the 
gratitude of the beneficiary; he had certainly all the 
sympathetic understanding of the compatriot. Lom- 
énie’s final verdict is not very different from that of 
his immediate successor, Hallays, in his succinct and 
clean-cut little manual. It is to these two, after all, 
that one may well resort for the ultimate appraisal of 
a complicated and rather contradictory character. 


1“Figaro: the Life of Beaumarchais.” John Rivers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $6.00, 
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It was an important part of Beaumarchais’s early 
equipment—aside from his limitless energy, audacity 
and ingenuity—that he should have been born in Paris 
itself, that Paris which was even more than now the 
focus of civilization and the chief stage of the Euro- 
pean spectacle. When the son of a clock-maker drew 
the attention of the royal princesses at Versailles by 
the delicate little watches of his own contriving, and 
then remained to give them music-lessons and to 
arrange concerts for the participation of the inner- 
most court-circle, he had a place on the great stage 
indeed. He was an early example of the arriviste, 
the go-getter of to-day. With a foothold once estab- 
lished, his wit, shrewdness and gaiety—all in anticipa- 
tion of his own Figaro—seemed to promise him 
advancement. However, two of the characteristics of 
the period stood (and long continued to stand) in his 
way. There was as yet but a scanty recognition of the 
rights of intelligence as dissociated from rank; and 
even long after acumen in matters financial had led to 
conspicuous fortune, Beaumarchais was to find that 
there was little respect for the money-maker as such. 
No Balzac had yet arrived to put forth the five-franc 
piece as the protagonist of modern French society: 
a plebeian origin exposed even the rich to social slights 
and wrongs and to incredible injustices in the courts 
of law. Much of Beaumarchais’s best energy went 
into the fight against both—not only for himself but 
for others. His efforts in behalf of Mme. Kornmann, 
victim of a lettre de cachet obtained by a husband who 
wanted to gain control of her fortune, seems almost 
worthy to rank with Voltaire’s crusade against 
“L’Infame” in behalf of Calas. The two men were 
brothers-in-arms in the fight for the New against 
the Old, for the rights of man against rights merely 
prescriptive. 

Beaumarchais was the last man to adopt such a rule 
of life as that involved in having as simple relations 
as possible with as few people as possible. He would 
have regarded this as a cowardly withdrawal from 
life, if not a negation of it, even if his immense élan 
and vigour had not made such a thought inconceivable. 
Indeed, his motto would seem to have been the exact 
contrary: as complicated relations as possible with as 
many people as possible. His connexions were 
innumerable; his movements were incessant; his 
imaginings were inexhaustible. He had adventures 
not only in France, but in Spain, in England, and in 
Germany. His life was one long tissue of lawsuits, 
which he fought in part with a running fire of 
memoirs that helped to break down many of the worst 
injustices and iniquities of the ancien régime. Here 
indignation and the extremes of earnestness were no 
impairers of readability: all Europe perused these 
pamphlets. Louis XV read them with amusement— 
those first spatterings from the “Deluge”; they kept 
the court of Vienna “merry throughout the winter” ; 
they were consumed with hilarity by Catherine the 
Great; Goethe read them aloud at Frankfort; and 
Napoleon, later, recognized their author as a fore- 
runner of the Revolution. 

It is a pity that in our day Beaumarchais is reduced 
to being judged by opera-texts wedded to the light 
music of Rossini and Mozart. In his own day and 
among that day’s society “The Barber of Seville” and 


“The Marriage of Figaro” meant much more than | 


they can be made to mean during an opera season in 
New York or Chicago. They attacked the foundations 
of their day’s social order; and they were com- 
batted. Intrigue tried to throttle them, censors sat 
on them, and royal prohibitions delayed their progress 


—sometimes at the last moment. The “Barber,” writ- 
ten in 1772, did not see the boards until 1775. The 
“Marriage,” written in 1778, could not be presented 
until 1784. Mr. Rivers has translated—and translated 
rather well—the substance of both; yet a certain 
amount of exegesis is necessary for an understanding 
of their social and political scope. 

It may be doubted if Beaumarchais, despite all his 
sagacity, realized just what he was doing—or, rather, 
just how soon the results would begin to show. In 
July, 1780, at the height of his financial prosperity, he 
was building himself a sumptuous mansion facing the 
Bastille, in that centre of unrest and impending vio- 
lence, the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. His plays had 
shaken society; his lawsuits, conducted with vast cour- 
age and dexterity, had riddled the law itself and had 
pushed to the utmost limits that subversive critical 
spirit which always marks the dawn of a new era; 


and his “Mémoires,” directed largely against a cor- 


rupt judicature and a feudal, anachronistic body of 
law, had been read through the length and breadth of 
Europe; yet he could still look forward, with some con- 
fidence—or, rather, with a large measure of uncon- 
sciousness—to a continuing regime of order and per- 
manency. 

His many financial skyrocketings invite a similar 
doubt. Was he the trained and astute operator (one 
of the earliest of the tribe) that he thought him- 
self ; or was he but an early exemplar of the slap-dash, 
hit-or-miss plunger so familiar in our own American 
annals? Stir, after all, seems to have been his great 
desire; he took his frequent debacles with equanimity 
(as he took other checks and misfortunes) and soon 
recovered from one to face the next. One serious check, 
however, he was not so slow in getting over. After 
the ships of his expedition to aid the American colonies 
had been forced into a fight between the French and 
English fleet in the Antilles, he wrote: “A la prise de 
la Grenade, ... malgré Vorgeuil maritime, on a donné 
la croix au capitain de mon vaisseau, G mes autres 
officiers de récompenses militaires, et mot, quon 
regardait comme un intrus, j’y at gagné de perdre ma 
flotille que ce vaisseau convoyait.’ After this, the 
“united applause” of our Congress must have seemed 
a slight recognition indeed; the renown gained by his 
own ship appears to have counted for much more. 

Beaumarchais conducted his private life with a free 
hand; that, and the free handling of the many other 
private lives which crossed his own, provides much of 
the salt and savour which can not be absent from 
eighteenth-century chronicles. He spent several terms 
in prison, both in France and out of it, and he lived 
under an incessant downpour of innuendoes, slanders, 
lampoons and epigrams. The present volume scants 
none of these features. Beaumarchais, on his most 
attractive side, was a veritable Figaro—the perfect 
type of the successful adventurer; and by his gaiety, 
resiliency and light-handed way of dealing with life, 
was the Frenchman in excelsis. Probably, as Hallays 
says, he merits both his reputations—his good and his 
bad. Loménie early enrolled him among those who 
do not enjoy a consideration equal to their celebrity. 
If he had but lived in a somewhat later age, under a 
social order in which the rights of talent were fully 
recognized and in which daring pushed to effrontery 
might not have represented a recoil from unjust disdain 
—well, probably Beaumarchais, for his best good and 
for the most advantageous employment of his talents, 
lived fifty or sixty years too soon. Set in the day 
of Napoleon III, rather than in that of Louis XVI, he 
might have figured in the history of his country with 
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even more brilliancy and with much less disparage- 
ment; and the equivocal tumults of the Third Republic 
might have provided him with as happy a milieu as the 
petrel finds in the storms of the Atlantic. 

Henry B. FULter. 


“STORIA CHRISTI.”’ 
Papini’s celebrated life of his Saviour’ has seemed to 
some a kind of Fascist manifesto and its divine hero an 
apotheosis of the Black-shirt army, of the wave of mys- 
tical reaction which appears to have swept over Italy 
since the war. There is, indeed, a certain tone running 
throughout this remarkable book which seems to support 
this erroneous impression. To begin with, the “Storia 
Christi” is desperately orthodox; its hero is the Christ of 


the Gospels and the Roman tradition; all questions of | 


texts, archeology, exegesis and what not are ruthlessly 
swept aside; the author, to use his own words, has 
approached the figure of Jesus “with the simple-hearted- 
ness of longing and of love.” All this is very proper if we 
think, with Bernard Shaw, that the intellectual energy of 
sceptics and divines has been wasted for centuries in 
squabbling about this, that and the other text or miracle. 
The incomparable mastery and charm which the person- 
ality of Jesus has exercised over generations of men does 
not depend on whether he was born at Nazareth or at 
Bethlehem, on whether he multiplied five loaves or none 
at all. 

Besides being fiercely orthodox, Papini is lyrical as 
only an Italian can be. Here one is far from the faded 
domain of fine writing and purple patches; the lyricism 
is really native, eloquent, honest and commanding. Cer- 
tain pages, even in translation, seem as beautiful as 
passages from an erotic novel by D’Annunzio. This for 
example: 


They had gone away from ill-omened Judea, from the 
mercenary city ruled by murderous masters, and they had 
trodden once more the road back to their calm, sweet father- 
land, whence the loving ravisher of souls had snatched them 
away. The old houses had a mellow beauty, with the white 
banners of newly-washed linen, and the young grass green- 
ing along the old walls, and the tables cleaned by humble 
old hands, and the oven which every week spat out sparks 
from its flaming mouth. And the quiet fishing-town had 
beauty too; with its tanned, naked boys, the sun high over 
the level market-place, the bags and baskets in the shadow 
of the inns, and the smell of fish which at dawn was wafted 
over it by the morning breeze. But more beautiful than 
all was the lake; a grey-blue and slate-coloured expanse on 
cloudy afternoons; a milky basin of opal with lines and 
patches of jacinth on warm evenings; a silvery, heaving 
shadow in the moonlight. On this lake which seemed the 
very spirit of the happy country-side, the fishermen’s eyes 


had for the first time discovered the beauty of light and of 


water, nobler than the unlovely earth and kinder than fire. 


Yet despite its contemptuous orthodoxy and its undis- 
ciplined lyricism, this is a stimulating, a thought-provoking 
book. Has there been any other life of Christ that even 
remotely, even momentarily approaches the beauty of the 
four Gospels? I think not. The only way to write a 
life of Christ, other things being equal, is surely Papini’s 
way, the way of one who, with all his errors of taste and 
judgment, is still a man of letters and a passionate artist. 
“The candid sobriety of the Gospels can never be im- 
proved upon,” remarks the author in his preface, and it 
is perhaps unfortunate that he has attempted to improve 
upon them by such questionable addenda as calling 
Nietzsche “a poor syphilitic Antichrist,” Horace “a plump 
little plagiarist,” Socrates “a flat-nosed sophist who co- 


‘habited with prostitutes and caressed his pupils.” The 


1“Tife of Christ.” 


New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $3.50. 


Giovanni Papini. 


least that this very modern disciple could have done in 
writing such a book is to have remembered that his Mas- 
ter, being reviled, reviled not again—not even the gods of 
his adversaries. 

In the last analysis, Papini’s book, written by a former 
unbeliever especially for unbelievers, is not likely to affect 
the latter very much; but certain parts of it may shock 
the orthodox, and this, as Mr. Chesterton once remarked, 
is always a Christian act. There is a great deal of disin- 
genuous gabble at present about the drive against 
Christianity in a rigidly-governed country like Russia, but 
the real enemy of Christ in the modern world is not so 
much the Bolshevik who immolates a treasonable bishop 
to his conception of the State as those orthodox bishops 
and bankers on this side of the world who have helped 
to immolate millions of young lives to war-lords and 
bureaucrats and lawyers and shoddy politicians; in short, 
to everything against which Christ’s life was a protest. 

CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


MR. BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES. 

Mr. Max BEErsoHmM is the Enoch Soames of caricature. 
He is “dim.” The somewhat shadowy vision of his 
earlier works was lighted up with a malicious fantasy 
whose extravagance of line and breadth of distortion were 
sometimes gross enough to remind one of an artist with 
whom he has no other kinship—Rowlandson. In these 
first books of caricature, the drawing was perhaps frailer 
than it is in the mature and careful compositions of ‘“Ros- 
setti and His Circle,”* but what the pictures lost of the 
Royal Academy they gained of the Rogues’ Gallery. In 
his latest volume, Mr. Beerbohm’s shadowy drawing and 
his tapered wit become, if one may hazard the paradox, 
more definite and broad than they have hitherto been: 
the artist walks with affectionate malice among the ghosts 
of the Victorian Age—Burne-Jones, Morris, Ruskin, Mill, 
and Disraeli, whom every one knows; he introduces figures, 
like George Augustus Sala and William Bell Scott, who 
are tenuous even in the biographies; he lingers over mysti- 
fying incidents, like “A Momentary Vision that once befell 
Young Millais,’ which send us in sheer vexation back to 
the diarists and memoirists of the period; and above all, 
dominating every picture, if by no more than a pair of 
expressive slippers, he gives us Rossetti, that Rossetti 
who “in London, in the great days/jof a deep, smug, thick, 
rich, drab, industrial complacency . . . shone, for the men 
and women who knew him, with the ambiguous light of a 
red torch somewhere in a dense fog.” Mr. Beerbohm 
bathes in that atmosphere; he peers through that atmos- 
phere; but he never quite emerges from it. In the end, he 
is as much a departed spirit as the shadows he summons 
up out of his industrial Hades. 

Mr. Beerbohm belongs to the urbane rather than to the 
Bohemian wing of the ’nineties, and when he deals blows 
upon his contemporaries, his weapon is always a stick 
of shiny malacca. His challenges carry no more force 
than the flick of a glove in the face: their very manner of 
delivery implies that both the caricaturist and his butt 
are on the same social plane. It would be foolish to talk 
of Mr. Beerbohm in the same breath with Hogarth, Goya, 
Daumier, or Phiz; and yet it would be an equally obtuse 
judgment to place him on the level of such a sweetener 
and prettifier as Du Maurier. If he lacks the power and 
universality of the great popular caricaturists, it is per- 
haps because he takes refuge in a glass house before 
he starts to throw stones; his station, as the procession 
goes by, is on,the balcony with the ladies rather than on 
the sidewalk with the crowd. In “Rossetti and His Circle” 


Mr. Beerbohm’s drawing is perhaps blander than it ever 
—_—1 


1“Rossetti and His Circle.’”’ 
York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 


Max Beerbohm., 
$4.00. 


Garden City, New 
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was, and his tones are full of delicate modulations ; indeed, 
the first impression given by these twenty-two drawings 
and inscriptions is one of keen pleasure. I do not think, 
however, that with repeated perusal and inspection the 
pleasure deepens; for following Mr. Beerbohm is like 
wandering around in a fog only to find oneself again, 
when the mist loosens, on one’s own doorstep. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


DODGING THE BLIND ALLEYS. 

M. Gino SrveRINI can be lacking in neither vitality nor 
wisdom if the ability to experience frequent changes of 
heart is a dependable sign of the existence of those quali- 
ties: he has within recent years learned the lesson of 
Cézanne; passed by way of cubism to the other side of 
futurism; and has come strangely through it all un- 
touched, a classicist. In “Du Cubisme au Classicisme,” © 
which appears to have grown from two articles printed 
six or seven years ago in the Mercure de France, he ren- 
ders thanks to his futurist researches for a “living, dy- 
namic conception of art” which is based on “comprehen- 
sion of the Universe according to the laws of atomic 
vibrations and undulations”; and he states a sincere belief 
that cubism must be the “basis for the new classicism that 
is to come’; but of Cézanne, who wished to faire du 
Poussin sur nature, despite all admiration and gratitude 
he can only say beware: “the road to follow is precisely 
the opposite of that followed by Cézanne. On ne devient 
pas classique par la sensation mais par Vesprit.’ ° 

Spirituality then (if that 72s what it means) must be a 
vocable to charm with; but more than that, it is a quality 
which M. Severini can not discover in the paintings of 
his contemporaries, tied down as they are to cerebralized 
sensation and forced to execute their conceptions “alas! 
by collaborating with the physical system of the senses,” 
The fundamental trouble with painting to-day as he sees 
it is this: the artists of our “epoch” have no knowledge 
of geometry or (what is worse) of arithmetic. M. Sever- 
ini wrote this book, therefore, in order to show the neces- 
sity for mathematical computations in the composition of 
a work of art, and to invest with definite meaning some 
of the vague terms so lightly bandied back and forth 
from critic to artist. But chiefly he desired to usher in 
a new classicism; and to accomplish this he had first 
to turn painters away from the sensory towards the 
spiritual—an evasion which seems to fall into the very 
error condemned in the second clause of his protest: for 
it is the esthetician (our day, true enough, has seen him 
grafted on to almost every respected artist) who pro- 
mulgates the cult of the spirit: the abstract Pythagorean- 
ism deliberately embraced by this author has never been 
famed for crystal clarity. Dr. Allendy, the learned 
mathematician who wrote the preface, says (with M. 
Seyerini’s sanction, it is to be supposed) that number 
has a value in itself, aside from utility as an instrument 
of measure. This is giving splendour to art by numbers 
with a vengeance that would do credit to Eupompus him- 
self. In citing the equilateral triangle for its “religious 
significance after Moses and Jesus” M. Severini avers: 
“This philosophic and religious aspect is of the greatest 
importance.” 

But the book is more concerned with spiritual values 
in technique than with synoptic Gospels or the Pentateuch. 
This explains, in part, a curious statement to the effect 
that colour, as compared with line and form (which are 
called éléments constructifs de Vesprit), is a destructive 
and sensory element. Unless this is to be taken as an 
ethical variant of Mr. Willard Huntington Wright’s re- 
cent modification of previously enunciated colour-theories, 
such a wary scrutiny of what I still must call the very 


1“PDu Cubisme au Classicisme.’’ Gino Severini. Paris: J. Provolozky. 


medium of the painter’s art is difficult to understand, 
occurring as it does in a practitioner of that art (sup- 
posing always, for lack of circumstantial evidence to the 
contrary, that Mr. Wright is not one). In this case, how- 
ever, it goes hand in hand with a fervent advocacy of 
architectural principles: M. Severini recommends assidu- 
ous study of Vitruvius—which sounds like some of Tat- 
lin’s constructionist propaganda but evidently is not, be- 
cause M. Severini, untainted by Soviet influences, quaintly 
calls it composition still. 

In this artist Mr. Clive Bell could find, if he looked, 
one who is, I believe, under sixty, careful of his repu- 
tation, and yet a dissenter from purist doctrine; for the 
illustrations in this volume range from a relatively ab- 
stract “Bohémien Jouant de lAccordéon” of the cubist 
period of 1919, through several intermediary still lifes, to 
a nude of a style certainly Giottesque if not actually a 
ringer for Sandro Botticelli. But M. Severini’s non- 
representational work, it seems, is limited to the decorated 
canvases of his futurist days, and even they are litera- 
ture in some degree: for example, the “Bal Tabarin” has 
recourse to several words which can be located in the 
most elementary-French dictionary. (Decoration, it is 
clear, is not in these latter times to be tolerated even at 
the price of an heretical concern with recognizable 
objects.) 

M. Severini has certainly tried most of the byways of 
modern painting; and his firm conviction is that they all 
lead “au néant”: the way out of the “morass” will be 
found, he conceives, only when the men of the craft have 
applied themselves to mathematics as well as to painting, 
and have developed from their new knowledge a strictly 
scientific method: 


I see in this principle [he says] the beginning of a new art, 
closely bound to science and developing parallel with it, which 
will be able to attain to an intensity of expression and a 
transportation of universal life with a perfection now totally 
unsuspected. 

HANSELL BauGH. 


MAJORS AND MINORS. 
Ir, on the Day of Judgment, the secrets of all hearts are 
opened, most of us will be prepared to admit to a secret 
hankering after poetry. Even to the dullest clods and the 
merest bumpkins among us, there must come moments 
when the passion and energy that seem to be behind words 
in rhythmical sequence leap out and challenge the uneasy 
compromises that we call living; and there are very few 
human beings, as Flaubert ironically observed, who are 
not potentially poets. The only difference between the 
schoolgirl intoxicating herself with James Whitcomb Riley 
or Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and the absorbed student of men 
and life reading “King Lear’ for the twentieth time, is 
a difference of degree, not of kind. The same emotion 
that shapes the ecstasy of the one, also guides the matured 
enthusiasm of the other; the only distinction is that in 
one case the emotion is diffuse, uncentred, indefinite, while 
in the other it is sharpened and made clear by the cutting 
edge of experience. Poetry, which Macaulay thought was 
doomed to disappear with the advance of civilization, will, 
as a matter of fact, never cease to be written so long as 
there are human beings on earth to suffer and regret their 
days; but the real poets will always be those to whom 
words alone will not be sufficient, those who remain eter- 
nally unsatisfied with rhythm and phrase except as sym- 


-bols, those who wish life itself to be something else than 


what it is. These will continue creating out of the same 
conflict that made plant, fish and bird, and the tragic 
experiment of man; and it is to them we must turn if we 
are to care anything about poetry. 

In America, during the past twenty years, a consider- 
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able body of new poetry has been created; how consider- 
able it will be impossible to say until the accounts of the 
present generation are balanced. What is interesting to 
note about the present poetical striving of America is that 
its creators are either men and women of very strongly- 
marked individuality, or the most commonplace versifiers. 
The respectable minor poet—a phenomenon common in 
England to the point of insipidity—has had almost no 
existence in this country since the Civil War. Like the 
skyscraper, the modern American poet either towers or is 
obscured by taller neighbours; and like the skyscraper, he 
is apt to jostle his companions, to try to look as different 
from them as possible. If there is a fellow-feeling that 
unites all the various modern American practitioners of 
the art, from Mr. E. A. Robinson to Mr. Malcolm Cowley 
or Mr. T. S. Eliot, it is a common feeling of complete 
detachment from one another, of distinterestedness carried 
to the limit, of gnawing hatred. This no doubt makes for 


_a rich variety in American poetry; but it leads in the 
end neither to the self-sacrificing generosity of the great 


artist, nor to the gradual unfolding of a creative spirit 
| that can be broadly called American. The atmosphere 
in which American poetry has conducted its experiments 
during the past ten years has been hectic; and the result 
may be seen to-day in the number of damaged reputations 
that strew the field, and in the growing public apathy to 
poetry. Despite the fact that the country is still seething 
with poetical talent, the single great figure which the 
creative outbreak of ten years ago seemed to promise, 
has not yet made his appearance. 

Among those who have attempted the task of giving to 
America a genuinely new and powerful body of verse, 


Mr. Edwin Curran’ holds a place that is as unique as 


it is obscure. There is no doubt that the author of “The 
Lions” is that authentic and disconcerting phenomenon, 
the born poet. The first lines of his new work stride 
forward into the memory to prove it: 


The jungle glistens like a cloud— 
Purple-cool, tree-deep, lake-pearled. 

Where lions lurk and thrash and crowd, 
Like lands that battle for the world. 
Behold, one lion leaps for his prey, 
Trotting like a saffron mist, 

As savage nations in our day 

Pounce on some weak antagonist. 


The author of that, and the long, startling, uneven, and 
over-elaborated poem that follows, is the Christopher 
Smart or the William Blake of our present-day move- 
ment. He is a visionary, without control over his visions. 
The plot of his work is childish, and his knowledge of 
metre and rhyme elementary. Yet he overwhelms us with 
lines like these, which only a genius could create: 


The yellow monarch in her soul. 


The spiders hang on polished webs, 
‘Greenish discs of jewelled light. 

The fireflies hang their lanterns back, 
To star the dark; the beetles bell, 

The lizards creep, and nightbirds sing, 
The snail is dancing in his shell. 


In. contrast to Mr. Curran, Mr. Untermeyer® is the 
cultivated poet par excellence, and his vices and virtues 
are precisely the opposing ones. What he suffers from 
is not awkwardness, but adaptability; he has hitherto paid 
the penalty of the cleverness that has made him the most 
devastating parodist in the English tongue, by depending 

too much on his wide knowledge of other men’s poetry 
to eke out his own natural inspiration. But in “Roast 


2“The Lions.” A Jungle-Poem, Edwin Curran. Boston: Four 
Seas Co. $2.50. 
2“Roast Leviathan.” Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company. $1.75. 


Leviathan” a personality surely emerges, capable of 
shaping its utterance in its own way. When this person- 
ality fails, it is through an indecisiveness about its own 
proper aims, that is in itself almost a distinctive mark 
of much modern verse; when it succeeds it adds some- 
thing vital to American poetry. And it is an additional 
merit that what it adds is old and also new. 

I like less such specifically folk-lore poems as “Lost 
Jerusalem,” which owes something to Mr. Robinson, or 
“Roast Leviathan,’ which resembles a harder Lindsay, or 
the brilliant “Monolog from a Mattress,” which is 
Browningesque, than the starker, harder poems of indus- 
trialism like “Machines,” “Playground,” “Steel Mill,’ or 
some of the sonnets which combine a fierce indignation 
with an exact sharpness of phrase. I like also the love 


poems, of which the finest is the cleanly-etched “Five 


Trees,” though “The Flaming Circle” runs it close. Yet 
even in his comparative failures, such as “Istehar,” some- 
thing saves Mr. Untermeyer from becoming commonplace 
—and that something is strong significance of material. 

To the remaining volumes which I have undertaken to 
deal with in the present survey, the remark made above 
that America has no minor poets strictly applies. Mr. 
Starrett* has versatility, and one sonnet: “November 24, 
1918,” which is a fresh idea well-worked out. But he 
is not yet a poet. The other writers’ will never, I fear, 
be more than versifiers. In such a category, it is perhaps 
best and kindest not to attempt to specify the virtues and 
the vices of the authors concerned. In a world wherein 
so many poor novels, so many short stories of one mechani- 
cal type are written and published annually, there is no 
reason why we should not also have verse that is simply 
verse, and nothing else. -It is absurd that such verse 
should be unpopular, when thousands of people annually 
spend their lives reading so much other material that is 
without distinction. 

Jon Goutp Frercuer. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
Jacop WASSERMAN presents the strange combination of one 
who is undoubtedly marked out from among his fellows by 
a noble, humanitarian calling and at the same time is dis- 
tinguished for his ready employment of lesser means to 
compass his purposes. “The World’s Illusion” was a dazzling 
phantasmagoria of high life and low, of quest and quandary, 
of individual loss and social redemption. One is not surprised 
to hear that it is soon to appear in the motion-pictures, for 
both this novel and its successor, “The Goose Man,” * contain 
scenes that lend themselves easily to such treatment. Take, for 
example, the general, external plot of the latter; a struggling, 


. over-conscientious composer is cheated out of a patrimony bya 


scheming friend of his father; that friend plots to square 
matters by marrying off his harpy-like daughter Philippina 
to Daniel; Philippina, thwarted in this wish, haunts Daniel 
for the rest of his life, and, throughout his subsequent 
amorous adventures, becomes his Fury. Daniel himself, 
chastened by the mishaps that pursue him, and by a visionary 
visit from the symbolic Goose Man of the title, spends his 
later years as an inspiring teacher of youth. One can easily 
see that the tale furnishes possibilities for the motion-picture. 
But what the cinema can not so easily do for either this 
book or the one that preceded it in English, is to communi- 
cate the personal passion of the author, who manages to 
cover his weakness in detail with the general power of his 
impressionism. Yet it may be questioned whether the novel, 
in its totality, is an artistic success. It is no real fate that 
claims Daniel: he is defeated by himself, and one gets from 


1“Banners in the Dawn.” Vincent Starrett. Chicago: Walter M. 
Hull. $2.50. ‘Ebony Flames.” Vincent Starrett. Chicago: Covici- 
McGee. $2.50. 


2“Eute and Furrow.” Olive Tilford Dargan. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

“Faces and Open Doors.” Agnes Lee. 

“Songs of Unrest.” Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. / 

2“The Goose Man.” Jacob Wasserman. Translated by Allen W. 
Porterfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 


Chicago: R. J. Seymour. $1.50. 
Charles 
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an account of his sufferings no exalted sense of the nobility 
of inevitable defeat. I. G. 


Prosas_y no aspect of human life, except motherhood, is 
the subject of so many sentimental generalizations as youth. 
Writers especially make it the object of orgies of pity, yearn- 
ing, sarcasm, adoration and bitterness. Mr. Bjorkman’s treat- 
ment of it is rare, almost unique, in its objectivity. In 
“Gates of Life,’* a continuation of “The Soul of a Child,” 
Keith Wellander grows from a boy of fifteen into a young 
man of twenty-five. The author gives him the detached but 
sympathetic consideration and understanding that one accords 
to one’s equals in age and intelligence. He is not a problem 
thken in hand by the author and worked out; he is left to 
himself, without guidance or hindrance, to make what he can 
of himself. The author endeavours merely to reproduce his 
efforts and their results. So faithfully has this been done that 
Keith seems more completely alive, more unaffectedly him- 
self, than many people in real life who by their inarticulate- 
ness fail to make themselves clear and. vivid to others: we are 
led to accept his environment as unquestioningly, and as 
critically, as he does. In developing one individual so fully, 
so truthfully and so unpretentiously, Mr. Bjorkman has 
deepened our understanding of all youth. BG, 


Mr. PostGaTe, whose name is familiar to many readers for 
his exposition of Bolshevik theory, has gathered together 
a half-dozen of the sketches that he has contributed recently 
to Plebs and the Communist Review. These sketches” can be 
swallowed with gusto by one who is interested in history, 
even if his gorge occasionally rises a little at the author’s 
somewhat Jesuitical manipulation of his material in the in- 
terests of the present communist movement. Half the book 
is devoted to the career of Louis Blanqui, a capital fighter 
who flourished in and out of jail during the period that 
began with the revolution of 1830 and ended precisely forty 
years later. Mr. Postgate contrasts Blanquism with 
Marxism: whereas the latter attempts to work up a general 
revolutionary movement throughout the rank and file of the 
working classes, the Blanquists concentrate upon a_ secret 
organization of trustworthy fighters whose collective ardour 
as revolutionists is equalled only by their individual skill in 
using the bomb and the gun and the passing mob. These 
tendencies in revolutionary tactics are still evident, Mr. 
Postgate believes, in the communist movement. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to such salty if not salient 
figures as the Admiral of the Nore mutineers, and the Rev. 
J. E. Smith who preached syndicalism to the Chartists of 
the ’thirties. Mr. Postgate writes with enthusiasm for his 
subject and with scholarly zeal; and despite his bias, he 
arouses our interest and earns our confidence. L. C. M. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
To the enterprise of Mr. Gabriel Wells we are indebted 
for the first complete collected edition of Herman Mel- 
ville’s prose writings.’ The twelve volumes have reap- 
peared at last in a form of great beauty and dignity, and 
henceforth it will be impossible for anyone to ignore the 
strange, massive mind that created “Moby-Dick.” Alfred 
de Musset complained that he had been born too late in 
a world too old. It was Melville’s fate to be born too 
soon in a world too young., While he lived he was known 
chiefly, till he ceased to be known at all, as “the man 
who had lived among the cannibals’: that he was a 
creative genius of a very high order appears to have 
escaped even his few warm admirers, who regarded him 
as at best a kind of superior Clark Russell. Melville was 
embittered by this neglect and misunderstanding. “Though 
I wrote the gospels in this century,’ he said, “I should 
die in the gutter.’ He had a high pride in his own 


powers, as we can see, for instance, from the concluding 


chapters of “Pierre’; and it seemed to him as plain as 
1“Gates of Life.’ New York: 
$2.50. 
2“Out of the Past: Some Revolutionary Sketches.” R. 
gate. London: The Labour Publishing Co.,° Ltd. 
8The Works of Herman Melville. Standard Edition. 
umes. New York: Gabriel Wells. $72.00. 


Edwin Bjorkman. Alfred A. Knopf. 
W. Post- 


Twelve vol- 


it seemed to Pierre “that though the world worship 
Mediocrity and Commonplace, yet hath it fire and sword 
for all contemporary Grandeur.” At bottom, however, he 
seems to have had some confidence in the ultimate restora- , 
tion of his fame. To Hawthorne he wrote that he expected 
to go down to some of the babies who would be born an 
hour after his own death. More significant still are the 
comments of the sages in “Mardi” on the “Kostanza” of 
the great Lombardo, a mighty epic that had been con- 
demned in its generation. “It was written with a divine 
intent,” says one. “It has bettered my heart,” says another. 
“And I have read it through nine times,’ says a third. 
“Ah, Lombardo,” says Babbalanja, starting up. “This 
must make thy ghost glad!” . 


MELVILLE has come back, then. He has come back, more- 
over, as the author not merely of “Typee,’ “Omoo” and 
“Moby-Dick,” but of “White Jacket’ and “Redburn,” 
which might well have been popular classics all these 
years; of “Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile’ and 
“The Piazza Tales”; and of the apocryphal books, as I 
can only call them, as well. By. these I mean “Mardi: and 
a Voyage Thither,” “Pierre: or the Ambiguities” and 
“The Confidence Man: His Masquerade.” The first of 
these works, “Typee,’ was published in 1846. “The Con- 
fidence Man” appeared in 1857, when its author was 
thirty-eight. Eleven years was thus virtually the whole 
span of Melville’s literary life; and never, surely, in so 
short a time has a mind undergone a more singular 
transformation. As we survey these books in conjunction 
it becomes clearer than ever that ‘““Moby-Dick” is Mel- 
ville’s one masterpiece; but none of them is entirely 
negligible and all, to say the least, throw some light on 
the history and the peculiar quality of their author’s 


‘mind. We can understand as we read them successively 


why it was that Melville seemed to his contemporaries 
such an enigma. The whole tendency of his work was, 
in the first place, an implicit assault on the doctrine of 
progress as the nineteenth century conceived it. He never 
hesitated to say that he had found the civilized white man 
“the most ferocious animal on the face of the earth.” He 
pictured the savages of the South Seas not as rudimentary 
Europeans, not as the “amusing models of an incomplete 
sociality’ that people liked to think them, but as the 
masters of an art of living in many ways incomparably 
superior to that of our own dismal civilization. Such 
things were hard to forgive; and harder still, in a hope- 
ful age, was the note of tragic scepticism that reverberated 
through his work. I say nothing of the increasing incom- 
prehensibility of his speculations: he seemed to have 
abandoned himself to some wilful passion for “remote 
and curious allusions, wrecks of forgotten fables, ante- 
diluvian computations, obsolete and unfamiliar problems, 
riddles that no living Cdipus would care to solve”; and 
all this within scarcely more than a decade. He was, like 
his own Pierre, a “tropical author.” He had, that is, a 
precocious, one might almost say a furious development; 
and he passed, while still young, to the confusion of him- 
self as well as of his readers, into a long night of the soul. 


I roucH here upon some of the interesting questions that _ 
no reader of Melville can bring himself to disregard. But 
first, to turn to his books: if “Moby-Dick” is his one 
supreme achievement, it is because here, and here alone, 
the subjective and objective elements in his mind approach 
some sort of equilibrium. “Redburn” and “White Jacket,” 
like “Typee” and “Omoo,” are simple chronicles. Noth- 
ing could be better of its kind than the first of these books, 
the “sailor-boy confessions and reminiscences of the son 
of a gentleman in the merchant service.” It is really the 
account of Melville’s first voyage when, at seventeen, he 
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set out from his home near Albany and enlisted as a 
seaman on a ship for Liverpool. Nowhere else has he 
written with higher spirits or greater charm: his picture 
of a sailor’s New York, of Liverpool in 1837, of his 
adventures on the “Highlander” are all in the liveliest 
style of picaresque narrative. Nor is one likely to forget 
the macabre episode of the dead sailor in the bunk, whose 
body, at the approach of the lamp, burned “like a phos- 
phorescent shark in a midnight sea,” or the masterly 
portrait of Jackson, the bully with the snaky eye and the 
face as yellow as’ gamboge who bedevils the whole crew 
and meets with such an appalling retribution. Here, too, 
we find that delight in health and physical beauty, in the 
animal man, that is one of the bonds between Melville and 
Whitman. “Moby-Dick” is full of this delight. One 
remembers the picture of the gigantic Negro Daggoo with 
little Flask mounted like a snowflake on his back: “Sus- 
taining himself with a cool, indifferent, easy, unthought-of, 
barbaric majesty, the noble Negro to every roll of the 
sea harmoniously rolled his fine form.” And the passage 
in which Melville exults in his own robustness: “A thin 
joist of a spine never yet upheld a full and noble soul. I 
rejoice in my spine, as in the firm audacious staff of that 
flag which I fling half out to the world.” And that other 
passage where he celebrates the massive chest of Goethe 
and the tendons of Hercules and the muscularity of 
Michelangelo’s God. So in “Redburn,”’ to quote a single 
paragraph, the description of the little Sicilian organ- 
grinder—Whitman would have written it differently, but 
he would have felt it in much the same way: 


From the knee downward, the naked leg was beautiful to 
behold as any lady’s arm; so soft and rounded, with in- 
fantile ease and grace. His whole figure was free, fine and 
indolent; he was such a boy as might have ripened into life 
in a Neapolitan vineyard; such a boy as gypsies steal in in- 
fancy; such a boy as Murillo often painted, when he went 
among the poor and outcast, for subjects wherewith to 
captivate the eyes of rank and wealth; such a boy as only 
Andalusian beggars are, full of poetry, gushing from every 
rent. 


Or “White Jacket” not so much can be said. It tells us 
more about Melville himself, but it is not as good a book. 
Its purpose was to “give some idea of the interior life 
in a man-of-war,” and it is based on Melville’s observa- 
tions during the year 1843 which he spent as.a seaman 
on the frigate “United States.’ Here we meet “noble 


Jack Chase,” the perfect sailor, with the clear eye, the 


fine, broad brow and the abounding nut-brown beard, 
the frank and charming Jack, oracle of the maintop, idol 
of the men, who could speak five languages and recite 
the “Lusiad” in the original and who was, in fact, “better 
than a hundred common mortals.” The portrait of Jack 
Chase stands beside that of Jackson; but the book itself, 
competent as it is, is as much inferior to “Redburn” as 
“Omoo” is to “Typee.” It is a loose exposition rather 
than a well-knit narrative; but it deserves to live, side 
by side with “Two Years Before the Mast,” as a unique 
record of an aspect of life that will never have such 
What remains, aside from the Poly- 
nesian voyages, among the books that may be described 
as objective? “The Piazza Tales,” perhaps, and certainly 
“Tsrael Potter.” In the first we find “Benito Cereno,” 
a long and not quite successful story, with some fine 
passages, of a mutiny on a South American ship; and 
“Bartleby,” a fantastic character-study, somewhat in the 
manner of Dickens. The second is a freely rendered 


_ biography of a Green Mountain boy who was captured by 


the British in the Revolution and carried to England: 
there he escaped, acted as an emissary for Franklin in 
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in poverty and exile in London, and came home to 
America, a Rip van Winkle, just in time to die. 


So much for the objective books, the simple tales, tran- 
scripts, for the most part, of the author’s experience. 
What is to be said of the metaphysical novels which, apart 
from “Moby-Dick,” represent Melville’s serious aspira- 
tions as a man of letters? A handful of readers will 
always delight in “Mardi” and “Pierre”; still more will 
be obliged to examine them, from generation to genera- 
tion, because they help to explain a mind that had its 
moments of supreme greatness. “The Confidence Man,” 
singularly interesting in conception, is an abortion: it is 
broken off in the middle, apparently, but not before the 
author has lost the thread of his original idea. Is it 
possible that, in a second volume, he might have recovered 
himself? We can only say that the satire is lost in a 
fog of undirected verbiage; but how bright is the scene 
when, at moments, the fog lifts, and how admirable is 
the vision that we seem to see labouring to be born in 
its baffled author’s brain! A mysterious stranger, appar- 
ently deaf and dumb, boards a Mississippi steamboat just 
after a placard has been posted offering a reward for the 
apprehension of a notorious confidence-man who is be- 
lieved to be in the neighbourhood. The stranger stands 
for a moment beside the placard, writes on a slate so that 
all may see it the legend “Charity thinketh no evil”; then 
he retires to a remote corner of the deck and falls asleep. 
Presently, one after another, as the boat sails down the 
river, a Negro cripple, a man in mourning, a man in grey, 
a brisk man with a travelling-cap, a stranger in a snuff- 
coloured surtout, an herb-doctor appear in various parts 
of the deck and cabins, convince their listeners that they 
ought to have “confidence” in life, and incidentally in the 
Omni-Balsamic Reinvigorator, in the stock of the Black 
Rapids Coal Company, in the Widow and Orphan Asylum 
for the Seminoles, in the virtues of the Philosophical 
Intelligence Office; and invariably succeed in collecting a 
number of dollars. This is the “masquerade” of the con- 
fidence-man; and we can see that Melville intended to 
satirize the characteristic follies and illusions of humanity 
while conveying, at the same time, the gist of his own 
philosophy. But he had lost command of his medium; 
and the book remains interesting, indeed, but the product 
of a premature artistic senility. 


On “Pierre” and “Mardi” I can make at the moment only 
a few observations. Both contain long passages of great 
power; both are lucid throughout; and both, it goes with- 
out saying, are extraordinarily suggestive from a bio- 
graphical point of view. “Mardi” is, to be sure, a rambling 
day-dream rather than an organized work of the imagina- 
tion; but the portrait-sketches of Annatoo and Samoa, the 
Polynesian couple, and Jarl, the Skyeman, the descendant 
of the Vikings, are among the best that Melville has given 
us; and here, almost as markedly as in “Moby-Dick,” he 
reveals that strange faculty of endowing the ocean with 
all the mysterious fabulousness of some old map of the 
Middle Ages. There are as many wonders in Melville’s 
deep as, for the Greeks, lay beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules; we half believe, as we read him, that in those 
waters the sea-serpent “is but a garden worm.” “Pierre” 
is a novel which, interesting still, might once have been 
regarded as great: it is one of the penalties of a delayed 
fame in a world of changing fashions that so many 
elements of an author’s work which ought to have given 
pleasure in their time are seen too late to be admired. 
But let me make two preliminary comments on this book. 
Whoever enjoys Balzac’s “Seraphita” will enjoy the story 
of Pierre and Isabel; and the chapters dealing with Pierre 
as a struggling author are incomparably more powerful 


Paris, fought with Paul Jones, lived for half a century | than anything of the kind in Gissing’s “New Grub Street.” 
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T is a new world that is unfolding about us. Those who 
talked ‘‘reconstruction’’ immediately after the war had little 
thought of what the word meant. The development of travel 
ling libraries, the establishment of co-operative banks, the open- 
ing of many “‘little’’ theatres with their opportunities for the 
cultivation of actors and audiences, the multiplication of maga- 
zines representing the views of.groups or of persons, the uh- 
usual number of volumes of poetry, the popularization of art as 
manifested in local orchestras and exhibitions of paintings, the 
independent political candidacies— all are forerunners of a re- 
construction that constitutes a sounder approach to a well-order- 
ed society than did the artificial schemes advocated in the post- 


war fervour. 


This new world is a tentative thing, and much that seems to us 

good and lasting is like children’s milk teeth that but serve a ‘ 
temporary purpose. In such a time of change we need to take ; 
our bearings, to consult the chart, to watch the compass. The 

FREEMAN is at once an incentive to hasten the new world of 

ideas and a steadying influence in preserving the everlasting 

truths that are essential to a society worth living in. 


Seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, and with humour, is 
always important. The Freeman does this, and it will help you to 
do it. If you believe in the FREEMAN, find us a new subscriber 
this week—a subscriber for one year at $6.00—and take advan- 
tage of the appended offer of an important book without cost. 


a4 aes | 


Choose one of these books: 
HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR, 
by Francis Neilson. 


WirH large historical sweep and intimate knowledge 01 
international affairs, the author exposes the roots of the 
European war. The book indicts the system which permits 
governmeuts to make treaties and alliances unknown to the 
people or their representatives, 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, by André Tridon, 


TRANSLATING into the language of everyday life the dis- 
| coveries and opinions of Freud, Adler, Jung, Jelliffe and 
Kempf. 


TIRED RADICALS, by Walter Weyl. 
A’ COLLECTION of essays which the London Times calls “one 


of the most thought-provoking and illuminating books that 


| America has produced in our generation.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, 

by Sherwood Anderson. 
A voLuME of short stories by the recipient of the Dua! 
Award for services to American literature. A conspicuous 
|_Stecess. 


A special offer— 


he FREEMAN for one _year (price $6.00) and any 
of the successful $2.00 books (see left)— the paper 
and the book to different addresses if you wish—for $6.00 
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